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Triumph of Principle. 


The birth day of freedom was celebrated in Balti- 
more with great splendor and unrivalled harmony. 
The dawn was announced by nearly two hundred 
discharges of cannon, from detachments of the va- 
rious volunteer companies appointed to that duty, 
from the fort, and the privateers in the harbor near- 
ly reidy for sea, while the bells rang a joyful peal 
and banished sleep from the eye-lids of a delighted 
community. The countenance of the peop e, as 
they left their homes to perform the duties, or take 
part in the ceremonies of the day, presaged happi- 
ness; for in it, as in a glass, Was reflected the patri- 
ot feelings of their souls. The old rejoiced to ob- 
serve that the sensations chey felt thirty-six years 
ago had not lost their exquisite value in the esti 
mation of their children, whose eyes sparkled with 
joy: their limbs seemed also invigorated with a 
glorious zeal, able and willing to meet the exigen- 
cies of the times in defence of their heritage of free- 
dom and independence, at once the gift of God and 
right of conquest. It was, iadeed, a day of general 
jubilee. 

At an early hour the regiments of artitlery, horse 
and infantry, with the rifle corps attached thereto, 
were under arms. This elegant brigade of volun- 
teers, completely armed and equipped, commanded 
by general Stricker, retired a short distance from 
the city, and performed, with great accuracy and 
precision, their evolutions in honor of the day.— 
Keing dismissed, they re-assembled as citizens in 
Market street, and precisely at 11 o’clock, as pre- 
viously arranged, the great body of the population 
of Baltimore and its vicinity, of all sects and classes, 
religious or political, moved in procession to How- 
ard’s Park, preceded by military music, to witness 
the ceremonies appointed for the solemn occasion. 


On aconcave spot, shaded by trees, fiom whenee 
the ground rose gently on every side but one, a stage 
was erected. On it were seated several distinguish- 
ed and reverend gentlemen, with the mayor of the 
city as chairman of the meeting. Immediately in 
front of the stage were placed the members of the 
city councils, &c. and the people, as in ap immense 
amphitheatre, covered the surrounding space, to 
the amount of ten thousand. While the multitude 
was arranging itself into order, the bands played 
Yankee doodle, which “good old tune for fun or 
fighting” was greeted by three most hearty and 
Unanimous cheers. After which the R-v. Mr. In- 
gls offered an elegant and appropriate address to 
the throne of Grace, as well adapted to the peculiar 
situation of our country, as to the general wants 
and dependence of the people on the Divine Provi- 
dence for counsel and comfort— Samuel Sterett, esq. 
then read the declaration of independence an‘ 
James 4. Buchanan, esq. the message of the pres:- 
pie setting forth the Causes of and recommending 
Nes, With his proclamation declaring’ war existed 
iNet the United Kidgdoms of Great Britain and 
ail and their dependencies ant the United States 

tew territories—all of which were heartii; 
breeted by the people. Lt. col. Winder, of the LAth 
Vor, I. 


reg. U. S. infantry, then rose and pronounced a 
short but very excellent and pertinent oration; cal- 
culated to fan the sacred flame ot liberty, to che- 
rish union, promote concord, and direct the energies 
of the people to maintain the sovereignty of the con- 
stitution and laws of the United Statesand defeat 
the foe. The company then dispersed, and reiired 
to their several private places for spending the day, 


But these ceremonies, however well planned or 
executed, formed but a small part of the pleasures 
of the people of Baltimore on that happy occasion. 
It is not for the sake of detailing them that we have 
occupied so large a space in our work, but to de: 
scribe and give effect to the tniversal harmony that 
prevailed among all sects, ranks and conditions of 
the people—to shew the general zeal manifested for 
the prosperity of our beloved country, and the fixed 
determination to rally round the law as the anchor 
of hope and pledge of felicity. Party discrimina- 
tions were Consolidated into a generous American 
feeling, and every one seemed willing to make a rea- 
sonable allowance for the political aberrations of 
his neighbor from what he himself esteemed ortha- 
dox points, charitably believing that their object 
and aim was the same—to wit, the safety of the re- 
public and the discomfiture of its enemies. We 
pretend not to say that all the people agreed as to 
their internal concerns, nor perhaps ought they to 
do so—but we venture to assert, without fear of cons 
‘radiction, that but one sentiment prevailed as to 
the exterior relations of the United States. The 

rrangements made by the general committee were 
eminently calculated to bring about this happy 
union, and the patriot, resident in any part of our 
widely extended country, let him be called by what 
name he may, will rejoice that the people of Balti- 
more, the Waoter PeopLe of this prosperous city 

nd neighborhood, have erected a temple to Con- 
cord. May they preserve it by moderation and 
justice, sacred and inviolate ! 


That readers at a distance may duly appreciate 
‘he facts as here stated, we are reluctantly compell- 
ed to resort to the party. phrases of the times, to 
enlighten their view of them. It is notorious 
that four-fifths of the population of Baltimore are 
democrats or republicans -but on the committee of 
inrangement were several federal gentlemen. The 
Rev. Mr Znglis is considered as a federalist, and 
Messrs. Sterett and Winder are universally acknow- 
‘edged as such. Further, the Washington society, 


resolve, so arranged their accustomed exercises as 
to give the members an opportunity to join the ge- 
neral procession, which they did; and ‘he oration 
pronounced before them by Virgil Mazcey, esq. is 
spoken of, by republicans who heard it, av unexcep- 
tionable in its matter and excellent in its manner.— 
Putting all these circumstances together, our read- 
ers will conclude with us, that a foreign nation has 


people of Baltimore. 


It may also be stated, that the convivial meetingy 
rinonly nume- 


of the citizens, which were uc. 





irous, were as much mixed as the procession. 


W 


wholly composed of federalists, by an unanimous 


nothing ta hope for from the party divisions of the 
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toasts and sentiments breathe a general lung uuge, | 
pure us that of the whigs of the revolution, on simi-! 
lar occasions; long before the present opposing 
parues took their rise, and all were Known as wigs 


or tories. a 33 

Let this generous feeling prevail, and we bid de- 
fiunce to Eurepe in arms. That it will prevail we 
cannot permit ourselves to doubt, whatever a few 
desperate and unprincipled partizans may say.— 
Whiat country have we to desire but this? 


secure our happiness than the one we possess? If we 
look at Europe, and behold the wants and oppres- 


sions of its population—see the rich grinding down, 
the face of the poor, and the poor ina state of star.’ 
vation for the mere necessaries of life: and then} 
turn our eyes to the general ease and prosperity of 


the people of the United States, under the mildest 


government in the world, appointed of ourselves, | 


wud acting according to the will of the majority— 


every good and perfect gift, and solemnly resolve to 
defend, atevery hazard and cost, such inestimable ad- 
vantages? Or shall we become traitors to ourselves, 
and jeopard:ze the whole by squabbling whether 
“Alad.son, Clinton or Pinkney shall be our chief ma- 
gistrate, and, uccording to the constitution, adminis- 
ter ihe governmen:? Our first ana great business is 
to support the law and defeat the common enemy 
—ihat being done, we will quietly proceed to cor- 


rect abuses if they exist, and cleanse the body poli-| 
tic, if corrupted —not as men who would christian: ze | 


the world with fre and sword, and other oppres- 
sions and griev.nces, to be found in all the canting 
hypocritical church establisiments of the oki world, 
but as brethren, to reason together, to convince 
each ethers hearts of error; and incline them, in 
virtue, to pursue the better way. Do Tals anp BE 
INVINCIBLE. 


It is cause of sincere congratulation to the people 
of ihe United States and to the friends of liberty in 
every part of the world, to discover that the oly 
shirit of union is working mightily among our citi- 
zens. Pafty, or faction, had so fairly seized on the 
minds of some that they could not shake it off im- 

‘mediately. They are not yet enabled fully to ap- 
preciate the exact situation of their couniry, con- 
stitutionally, and after years of patience and for- 
bearance, involved in war with a foreizn nation, 
with whom they have had such intimate connec- 
tion by coramerce and otherwise. The interests of 
some are particularly injured by the war, as they 
must be in any event of the kind; and they are dis- 
satisfies. But when the whole community shall 
have time for reficttion, the great body of the peo- 
ple wiil settle down into a genuine American feeling 
—all will admit that there sre abundant causes for 
war with Great Britain, and resolve by unity of ac- 
tion to harass and distress the foe and bring him to 
terms, as speedily as possible. In the mean time 
let the majority bear patiently with the honest dif- 
ferences of opimon of their brethren—between 
which and ireason\here isavastdistinction If the 
g sllant Podgers shat return from his present cruize, 
after having captured, sunk or destroyed 50 or 6( 
ships of the enermy—or the brave Hull shall breik 
up the infernal nests at Amherstburg and Malden 
every American will rejoice. The iide of joy (ne 
well as of sorrow) will flow through a common 
channel. 





What cd efforts of the most vigorous and brilliant imagi- 


. ‘nme jor better calculated to... roy 
form of government to lope dor be . ec ‘0 nation; that this fragment of time has been broken 





. ‘apostles iliation. 
shall we not be led to bless the Great Bestower of| P of concord, of conciliation 








Oration | 
Delivered on the 4th of July, 1812, at the eclebration of Amerizan 
Thidepende»*:, in Howard’s Park, (Balumore) by 
LIEUT. COLONEL Wm. H. WINDER. 
When it is recollected that the task which has 
now devolved on me, was originally assigned to an 


orator* whose eloquence can adorn the most exalted 


topics; that but a few days have been allowed to 
treat a subject that might fully oc :upy the protract- 


by a multitude of pressing avocations, which have 
perpetually solicited my attention from the subject, 
it will readily be understood that 1 meet my situation 
with the most unaffected consciousness of incom- 
petence to equal the great expectations which this 
occasion miutst excite. 

The authors of the ceremonies of this dy, mov- 
ed by a pure and holy patriotism, have become the 
They have 
engaged in the noble work of assuaging the exacer- 
bated passions of political partizans, and under the 
influence of this spirit have selected me as one of the 
ministers of their designs. My confidence springs 
from their choice—my qualifications from the un- 


(feigned sincerity in which I co-operate with their 


wishes. 

It is now thirty-six years since the fathers of our 
nation, stimulated by an attempt to impose upon 
them the bonds of slavery, declared their country 
free and independent. The tyrant wielded the re- 
suurces of a great and powerful nation, then at peace 
with the rest of the world; and free to devote its 
whole power to crush the first efforts of resistance. 
Our country was then trammelled by the fetters of 
various governments, all flowing from and depen. 
dent on the will of our oppressor. I presented a 
thin population scattered over a vast extent of ter- 
ritory—disunited by habits and local circumstances, 
without even a name as a nation—without revenue 
and destitute of all warlike munitions or organized 
military force. 


It was under these discouraging circumstances 
that our memorable declaration of independence was 
ushered forth to the world. D.fficulties which 
might have deterred, and dangers which might have 





appalled the stoutest resolutions, encompassed their | 


Way on all sides; but animated by an invogorating 
zeal for liberty, they boldly resolved to surmount 
them—to break their chains—or perish in thie at- 
tempt. 

A band of heroes, who wotild have shed new lus- 
tre on the brightest days of Roman or Grecian bhis- 
tory, gathered round the new raised banners of 
their country. Under a series of gloomy and dis- 
astrous events, they evinced an inflexible fortitude 
united with the most active courage. Adversity was 
made to yield the wholesome fruit of experience, 
and the flowers of victory were engrafted upon the 
thorns of defeat. Our unjust and infatuated tyr-nt, 
who, counting on our imbecility, had despised our 
manly but just remonstrances, was vanquished— 
was humbled and compelled in the most solemn 
manner to acknowledge, as the legitimate assertion 
of our rights, that declaration which, in the inso- 


———) 





*W liicm Pinkney, esq. attorney general of the 
United States, was originally appointed to deliver 
the oration—-the reading of the declaration of inde- 





wei’ vendence being assigned to lieut. col. Winder; but 
It is only necessary to edd, that in this city helt : ‘ 


tine xpected =bsence from the city prevented Mr. P. 


a er Wits ye ‘ PP ‘ ber oak 4 : } i 
day passed over without even an accident to mat its | frm complying with the request of the commi'tee. 


pleasures or disturb the generai harmony. 


Ep. Res. 
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jence of power, had been branded as rebellious.— 
Yes, my fellow-citizens, the result of that glorious 
siruggie was, that you have the proud righi of ce- 
jebrating this day as the anniversary of our inde- 
pendence and liberty. But for the magnanimous 
atriotism of the sages and heroes of the revolution, 
you might bave had to deplore it the era of hopeless 
slavery. 
Our wrongs first, our dangers afterwards, had 
supplied the want of aregular and well constituted 
government—our patriotism and Courage, the want 
of resources. But the struggle over, the danger 
passed, the frailty of our nature had nearly proved 
fatal to us. Disconienis, jealousies, resentment tor 
the supposed ingratitude of their country had begun 
to swell the breasts of many of tiose gallant heroes 
who had in the field so nobly vindicated the liberties 
and avenged the wrongs of their country. In an 
ill-fated moment they seemed ready to surrender the 
rich prize of their victories into the grasp of their 
vanquished, exasperated foe, and to tarnish the 
bright mantle of glory which surrounded them. | 

At this awful portentuous moment, Washing- 
ton, transcendant among heroes and patriots, ap- 
pe:red again to save them—at his approach the ge- 
nius of discord retired, abashed snd confounded; he 
renewed fortitude and sustained his war-worn Com- 
panions, and confirmed them in the resolution :o 
sacrifice every comfort, to suffer every distress to 
complete the salvation of theircountry. Their pri- 
vate grievances, their galling discontents, their heart 
rending anguish from supposed ingratitude, were ali 
sacrificed on the altar of their country. : 

Can we recollect this magnanimous effort, this 
glorious surrender of irritated feeling; of exaspera- 
ted passion—and refuse to banish from our bosoms 
the intollerant spirit of faction, excited from no per- 
sonal injuries, springing from no unrequited scenes 
of danger and suffering, but arising solely from a 
difference of opinion upon subjects, about which the 
wisest and best men may and have honestly differed ? 
No, my countrymen, this assemblage, indiserimi- 
nately composed of persons of all parties, uniting 
together to hail the return of this auspicious day, 
is no slight evidence that the spirit of the fathers of 
our independence has descended upon us; that we 
are not altogether unworthy of them. 

But this is not the only, perhaps not the greatest, 
instance of magnanimity in the sacrifice of private 
feeling, of party animosity and rankling passion, to 
pudtic weal, which the short history of our country 
alfords. 

The political association which, under the sting 
of injustice and the pressure of danger, served to 
unite us together and conduct us through the revo- 
lution, was found insufficient, when those extrinsic 
causes of union and concert were removed. 

The history of mankind furnished no example of 
a government founded upon the free and deliberate 
choice of anation. This glory was reserved for our 
happy country. _ But when it is recollected how va- 
rious, how extensive, how complicated this subject 
Was in itself, how interwoven with the motley, he- 
terogeneous, conflicting passions, wants and local 
diversities of this extended empire, how easy it was 
for vice and ambition, without danger of detec 
tion, to assume the garb of virtue and patriotism, 
the formation of a government, which might secure 
the happiness of their country, presented a task, in 
‘he accomplishment of which, the most persevering 
vigor might despair and the most sagacious intellect 
hive been confounded. The heroes and statesmen 
of the revolution, supported by some of their young- 
tr brethren, who had caught the flame of patriot- 


ism from them, boldly underteok the arduous labor- 
All the anticipated difficulties and many not foreseen 
were successfully encountered, and fiom the unived 
wisdom of as bright a constellation of statesmen as 
ever acted together, sprang our present unrivalled 
form of government. This government was the 
result, not of the profoundest wisdom only, but 
of the most disinterested virtue: Political unimosi- 
ties, local interests, private grievances, state con- 
sequence, favorite systems; in fine the most pewer- 
ful and obstinate passions of the human heart, were 
all surrendered as the price of its purchase. 

Departed heroes, witness that your generous ex- 
ample is not lost on us~-Genius of Americe, spirit 
of Washington, look down and behold our obedience 
to thy parting admonitions ! 

The truit of this government has been a seriee of 
twenty years of unexampled prosperity—the ulti- 
mate measure of human happiness was here filled 
up—in the condition of humanity, reason hus nothb- 
ing more to hope. 

But ail sublunary affairs ave transitory and we 
this day stand admonished that we must not allow 
ourselves to subside into the idle drexm of undis- 
turbed enjoyment or the unwarrantable hope that 
We are to enjoy happiness without the allotted price 
of its purchase. 

The great rival competitors of Europe for power 
and dominion, viewed with corroding jealousy and 
distrust, the rising consequence ena power of our 
country: a thick and rapid succession of injuries 
and insults has been heaped upon us; the struggle 
between them seems to have been which couki niu!- 
liply their wrongs and enormities with most inges« 
nuity—patience, forbearunce and remonstrance, on 
our part, have been opposed to them as long is a 
just and proper respect for ourselves would permit; 
we have at length been roused under our injuries; 
and, no other hope remaining, have «ppealed to 
the God of battle for redress—.drise then, my caun- 
trymen, and with all your strength second the appeal 
which has been made by the constituted authorities of 
your government—What was beiore « guestion hos 
now become a law—let us, therefore, by an un ied, 
vigorous effort, prove that however we may differ 
on particular questions of pclicy, we shall ever 
hold inviolate the obedience which we owe to every 
legitimate act of our government, and shall alwarg 
oppose an undivided resistance aguinst every hostile 
assailant 

Dandled as we have been in the lap of preasperity, 
and enervated by an indulgence in the gratifications 
which rapidly increasing wealth and laxury afford; 
we had, I fear, begun to fall off from the spirit of 
our revolutionary fatiers; our high and keen sense 
of insult and injury was blunted by the baneful in- 
fluence of luxurious peace, and our ardent sensibili- 
ty, our jealous regard of national honor began to 
fade before the meretricious charms of inglorious 
ease and tranquility. | 

A nation to be great, must disregard privation, 
toil and danger, in comparison with national glory 
—to be happy, she must prefer safe and honorabie 
peace to restless and warlike ambition; but to 
secure safe and honorable peace, she must prefer 
even the horrors of war to unsate and ingloricus 
pexce : shew yourselves ready to act on these max- 
ims, now and at all times, and you may soon have 
and preserve an honorable and lasting peace; your 
rights, your happiness, your glory, will find a con. 
genial atmosphere, and will flourish with renewed 
and increasing security and splendour 

Let us cautiously avoid undcrvaluing the power, 





resources and character of our adversary; we wage 
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war with a great, gallant and powerful nation; the 
struggle requires that we bring to the contest our 
united will and power. Let every one devote him- 
self zealously to discharge his duty, and we shall 
terminate the conflict triumphant}y; but if we 
come to the contest with distracted wills and divided 
power, we shall certainly prolong and increase its 
evils, and may even render the issue doubtful.— 
Dissention, discord, tumult and violence, will lead 
us into the horrors of civil war, and prepare us 
an easy victim of foreign conquest or domestic des- 
potism—our excellent government; our prosperity 
and happiness; that great pillar of our salvation, 
UNION, may be swept away, and the remembrance 
of it only preserved, toembitter the sorrows of our 
posterity and aggravate the sigh of despair which 
will be heaved for the folly and infatuation of their 
ancestors. 


“Your government, .the offspring of your own 
choice, uninfiuenced and unawed, adopted upca full 
investigation and mature deliberation, free in its 
principle, m the distribution of its powers uniting 
security with energy, and containing within itself 
a provision for its own amendment, has a just claim 
to vour confidence and support. Respect for its 
authority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence 
in its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamen- 
tal maxims of true liberty. 


“The alternate dominion of one faction over 
another, sharpened by the spirit of revenge, natu- 


ral to party dissention, which in ditferent ages and | 


countries, has perpetrated the most horrid enormi- 
ties, is itself a frightful despotism—but this leads 
to a more forma} and permanent despotism. The 
disorders and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security and repose 
in the absolute power of an individual; and sooner 
or later the chicf of some prevailing faction, more 
fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposi- 
tion to the purposes of his elevation on the ruins of 
public liberty. 

“There isan opinion that parties, in free coun- 
tries, are useful checks upon the administration of 
the government and serve to Keep alive the spirit of 
liberty. This, within certain limits, is probably 
true; and in governments of a monarchical cast, 
patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with 
favor, upon the spirit of party. But in those of 
the popular character; in governments purely elec- 
tive, it is a spirit not to be encouraged—From their 
nataral tendency, it is certain there will always be 
enough of that spirit for every salutary purpuse— 
and there being constant danger of excess, the 
efiort ought to be, by force of public opinion, to 
mitigate and assuage it; a fire not to be quenched, 
it deminds an uniform vigilance to prevent its burst- 
ing into a flame; lest, instead of warming, it should 
consume.” 


When retiring from a career of public life, more 
uniformly great and virtuous than any before had 
been exhibited, and seeking the shade of retirement 
and tranquility, it was thus that Washington ad. 
dressed his countrymen. Let the principles which 
he inculcated sink deep into your hearts and ani- 
mate your conduct; so shall he not have lived in 





Senatorial Address. 


Address of the senate, to the people of the Coming, 
wealth of Massachusetts. 


The senate announce to their constituents that 
war exists between the United States and Great 
Britain and its dependencies. This last resort of 
injured nations is at all times a most serious event; 
atthe present peculiarly solemn. Ht is a war against 
violence and rapacity, by an unoffending uation, 
aloof from the vortex and collision of European 
politics—whose utmost ambition was to live in he. 
norable peace with the world-—at home to enjoy the 
equal benefits of a republican government—and a. 
broad to carry the productions of its soil and in. 
dustry in the usual channels of legitimate con. 
merce. 


We will not enter into a detail of the injuries in. 
flicted on us, nor of the flimsey pretexts by which 
she has affected to justify her outrages—It is sufi. 
cient to say that England no longer pretends to dis. Mjinds- 
guise her ambitious designs, under the pretence of jom 10 
retaliation on her enemy. She asserts her un. Mies & 
bounded right to dominion, only beesuse she as. gpd fro 
sumes unbounded power. She annexes conditions M™ppose 
to the repeal of her orders which she knows we have (BW for 
no right to require of her enemy—which she Knows 
are imposs:ble—thus adding mockery to her long 
train of perpetrated injuries. With the boldness 
of the highwayman, she has, at last, stripped the 
mask from violence, and vindicates her aggressions 
and impressments on th¢ only plea of tyrants: that 
of whim and convenience. ‘The same plea extends 
to the weltering victim of savsge barbarity on our 
frontiers. 

It was not sufficient that we were remote from 
European politics, and courted peace under every 
sacrifice :—acquiesced in minor injuries—-remon- 
strated against those of a deeper die—forbore until 
forbearance became pusillanimity—and finally re- 
tired from the scene of controversy, with the delu- 
sive hope that a spirit of moderation might succeed 
that of violence and rapine.. We were hunted on 
the ocean—Our property was seized upon by the 
convulsive grasp of our now open and acknowledg- 
ed enemy, and our citizens forced into a cruel and 
ignomimious vassalage. And when we retired, we 
were pursued to the threshold of our territory—out- 
rages of an enormous cast, perpetrated in our bays 
and harbours—the tomahawk of the savage uplifted 
against the parent—the wife—the infant, on our 
frontiers :—and spies and incendiaries sent into the 
bosom of our country to plot with the desperate 
and ambitious the dismemberment of our govern. 
ment, and involve us in all the horrors of a civil 
war. 


We have sought in vain for the motives of this 
horrible warfare. What British subject has ever 
been personally injured by America? What British 
property has ever been confiscated or condemned? 
What insult has ever been offered to the ensigns of 
national authority? Ina time of profound peace— 
when we were supplying their citizens with the pro- 
ducts of our soil, and replenishing their coffers 
by a lucrative commerce—with no disputes con- 





vain, and you reap the rich harvest of happiness 
and freedom which: his virtues, aided by the courage | 
and patriotism of your ancestors, have acquired, 
aid which their generous example makes it vour 
i perious duty, as fam sure it is vour settled de- 


cerning territory—with no armies or navies to ex- 
cite their national jealousies—We have experienced 
injuries and outrages, at which the humanity of 
modern warfare revolts. 


The constituted authorities of the United States, 








‘ermination, to transmit unimpaired toe your pos- 


eu | 
f+ ithe f { 


in congress assembled, submitting the justice of E} 
their cause to the God of battles, have at length de 


~ 
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An Address 


Of Members of the house of representatives, of the congress of 
the United States, to their. constituents, on 
war with Great Britain. 

The undersigned, members of the house of representatives, to their 

, onstituents. 

A republic has for its basis the capacity and right of the people 
to govern themselves. A main principle of a representative re- 
public is the responsibility of the representatives to their constitu- 
Freedom and publicity of debate are essential to the pre- 
s°rvation of such forms of government. Every arbitrary abridge 
ment Ofthe right of speech in representatives, is a direct mfring- 


of thir proceedings, an approximation towards tyranny. When, 
by systematic rules, a majority takes to itself the right at its plea- 
sure, of limiting speech, or denying it altogether; when secr: t 
sessions multiply; and in proportion to the importance of questions 
is the studious cunccalmegt of debate, a people may be assurcd, 
that, such practic-s continuing, their freedom is but short-lived. 
Reflections, such as these, have been furced upon the attention 
of the undersigned, members of the house of representatives of the 
United States, by the events of the present session of congress. 
They have witnessed a principle, adepted as the law of the house, 
hy whieh, under a novel application of the previous qurstion, & 
power is assumed by the majority to deny the privilege of speech, 
at any stage, and ulider any circumstance of debate. And recent- 
ly, by an unprecedented assumptiow, the right to give reasons for 
an original motion, has been made to depund epon the will of the 


_ Pr_neciples more hostile than these to the existence of representa- 
tive liberty. cannot easily be conceived. It is not, however, on 
these accounts, weighty as they are, that the undersigued have 


Undertaken this address. A subject of higher and more immediate 


importance impels them to the present duty. 

The momentous question of war with Great Britain is decided. 
On this topic, so vital to your snterests, the right of public debate, 
in the face of the world and especially of their constituents, has 
been denied to your representatives. They have been called 
into secret session, on this most interesting of all your public rria- 


tions, although tke circumstances of the time and of the naticn, 


afforded no one reason for seereey, unless it be found in the appre- 
hension of the effect of public debate, on public opivion; or of pub- 
lic opinion on the result of the vote. 

Except the message of the president of the U. States. which is now 
before the public, nothing confidential was communicated. | hat 
message contained no fact not previously known. No one reasou 
for war was intimated, but such as was of anature public and no- 
torious. The intention to wage war and invade Canada, had been 
long since openly avowed. The object of hostile menace had been 
ostentatiously announced. The inadequacy of both our army and 
navy, for successful invasion, and the insufficiency of the fortifica- 
tions for the security of our seaboard, were every where known. 
Yet the doors of congress were shut up on the people, They have 
been carefully kept in ignorance of the progress of measures, until 
the purposes of administration were consummated, and the fate of 
the country seakd. In a situation so extraordinary, the under- 
signed have deemed it their duty by no act of theirs to sanction a 
proceeding, so novel and arbitrary. On the contrary, they made 
every attempt in their power, to obtain publicity for their proceed: 
All such attempts were vain. When this momentous subject 


was stated, as*for debate, they demanded that the doors should be 


This being refused, they declined discussion; being perfectly 
convinced, from indications, too plain to be misunderstood, that in 
the house all argument, with clused doors, was hopeless; and that 


any act, giving implied validity to so flagrant an abuse of power, , 


would be little less than treachery to the essential rights of a free 
people. In the situation to which the undersigned have thus been 
reduced, they are compelled rejuctantly to resort to this public 


. jared WAR against this implacable foe: a wan foi 
mc protection of commerce :—A wax for the libe- 
. ies of Our citizens:—A war for our national sove- 
< eignty and independence :—A wan fur our repub- 
ar ican form of .government, against the machinations 
* nf despotism. 
on, ae ~The senate affect not to disguise from their con- 
ean Mmatituents, that the times are times of pers. The ene- | &"%* 
he. Mies of republics are on the alert. The present is 
the Ma-emed the favorable time for the dismemberment | Ment of the 
1 a. Mf the union—that favorite project of the British go- 
in. Bernment—which has been at‘empted by their au- 
om: Mahorised agent—and we have al.rmiug proofs is 
puntenanced and cherished by citizens of this go- 
: ins Maeroment. Yes—we say with assurance, that a 
hich Meep and deadly design is formed against our happy 
uff. Mapion. We say it from conviction forced upon our 
dis. pinds—f.om declarations from responsible sources : 
e of fagom intrigues that have existed between the ene- 
uns Mapes Of republics and an authorised British spy— 
, as ed from a settled determination in individu:ls to caaetee. 
ions pose the government in the prosecution of the war| ¥ 
have w forced on us. 
10Ws MThe senate will not assert that there exists a par- 
long HB (in the two grand divisions into which parties 
ness HM generally divided in the United Siates, and on 
| the Hich the senate are reluctanily compelled to ani- 
sions Miadvert) which gives countenance to such nefari- 
that His projects. The great body of the people are A- 
tends MBricans. It is the enemies of republics of whom 
n oUt HB speak—monarchists in principle and by profes. 
; who disguise not their enmity to our happy 
from @awernment, and do not conceal their intention 
every embrace the opportunity of popular disaffec- 
‘mon- and commotion to attempt a revolution.— 
unti! MePly impressed with the solemnity of the crisis, 
ly re: with the dangers attendant on our beloved 
delu- faee'ry, as well from our declared enemies as our! 
cceed MaesuRe foes, the senate have contemplated the 
ed on (ees Which as members of the social compact 
yy the individual owes to his country—and they de- 
ledge. OR them to be a firm support of the government 
sland [e's choice. The rightful authority has decreed. “Ai 
d, we osition must cease: He that is not for his) =" 
—out: tly is against it. The precedents on record | opened. 
r bays feeserve for your guide. When engaged with this 
lifted enemy, our fathers obeyed the calls of their| 
our Mey, expressed through the authority of their. 
othe fae In imitation of their example, let the laws | 
erate [a Where be obeyed with the most prompt ala-| 
wern- fap let the constituted authorities be aided by| 






patriotic efforts of individuals; let the friends’ 
verament rally under committees of public’ 
, in each town, district and plantation; let a 
hon centre be formed by a committee in each. 
y, that reasonable information may be given’ 
‘ry movement of the enemy. Let our young| 
who compose the militia, be ready to march, 
oment’s warning to any part of our shores in| 
ce of our coast. These precautions are ren-' 
Recessary against our external foe, and the) 
al machinations she may again attempt. ‘These | 
res are sanctified by the example of our fathers 
revolutionary struggle--And relying on ihe 
lism of the whole people, let us commit our| 
to the God of battles, and implore his aid and | 


‘ 


. in the preservation of our dearest rights and | 
es, 


‘Nate, June 26, 1812.—Read and accepted, 
SAMUEL DANA, President. 


? address of the house of representatives shall| 
red hereafter,1 


civil 









this 














| failures and not to its intrinsic jmbecility. 


declaration of such views of the state and relations of the country, 


as determined their judgment and vote upon the questien of war, 


A measure of this kind has appeared to the undersigned to be more 
imperiously demanded, by the circumstances of a inessage and 
manifesto being prepared and circulated at publie expense, in 
which the causes fur war were enuinerated and the motives for 
it concentrated, in a manner suited to agitate and influence the 
public mind. In executing this task, it will be the study of the 
undersigned to reconcile the great duty they owe to the people, 
with that constitutional respect which is due to the admjnistrators 
of public concerns. 

In commencing this view of our affairs, the undersigned would 
fail in duty to themselves, did they r-frain from recurring to the 
course, in relation to public measures, which they adopted aud 
have undeviatingly pursued from the commencement of this long 
and eventful session; in which they deliberately sacrificed every 
minor consideration to, what they deemed, the best ivterests of the 
country. 

For a snecession of years the undersigned have, from prirciple, 
disapproved a scries of restrictions upon commerce, according to 
their estimation, inefficient as respected foreign nations ond inje- 
rious, chiefly, to ourselves. Success, in the system, had become 
identified with the pride, the character, and the hope of our cahi- 
net. As is natural with men who have a great stake on the suc- 
cess of a favorite theory, pertinacity seemed to inercase as its hopc~ 
lessness became apparent. As the inefficiency of this system could 
not be admitted by its advocates, without ensuring its abandon- 
ment, iil success was carefully attributed to the influence of op po- 
sition. 

To this cause the people were taught to charge its successive 
In this state of thiny « 


the undersigned deemed it proper to take away all apology fur o 


the subject of the | 


rty of the people. Every unnecessary concealment 
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herence to this oppressivesystem., They were desiruts. at s porn” 
sv critical in public affairs, as far as was consistent with the inde 
endence of opinion, to contribute to the restoration of harmony 
1 the public councils, and concord among the people: | 
advantage could be thus obtained in our foreign relanons, 
dersigned, being engaged in no 
vane: ment, would rejoice in such an occurrence. 
The course of public measures also, at the opening 0 
gzve hope that enlarged and enlightened systems of de 
provision fur security of our maritime rights. a aed 
menced; a purpose which, wherever found, they deemed it their 
duty to foster, by giving to any system of measures, thus compre 
hensive, as unobstructed g course as Was CONS? 


tionably great to both nations; and in the full extent of abstrac, 
right, as asserted by each, perhaps irreconcilable. 


Fhe government of the United States asserts the broad prince}. 


And if any | ple that the flag of their merchant vessels sbali protect the mr}. 
the un- | ners. This privilege is claime«, although every person on board, 
urpose of personal or party ad- | except the captain, may be an alien. 


The British government asserts that the allegiance of their sub. 


f the session, | jects is inalienable, in time of war, ard that their seamen, found 
fence, with | on the sea, the common highway of uations, shali not be protect:d, a 
was about to be com-! by the flag of merchant vessels. 


The undersigned deem it unnecessary here to discuss the ques. 


tion of the American claim, for the immunity of their flag. Bu; 
istent with their gene- | they cannot refrain from viewing it asa principle, of a nature ve. 


yal sense of public duty. After a course of policy, thus liberal and | ry broad and eomprehensive; to the abuse of which, the tempts 
qubeilietirs, it was A of regret that a communication should | tions are strong and numerous. And they do maiutain, that be 


have heen purcliased by an unpreecdented expenditure of seerct 
service money; and used by the chief magistrate to disseminate 
suspicion and jealousy; an! excite resentinent, among the Citizens, 
by suggesting imputations against a portion of them, as unmerited 
by their patriotism, «3 unwarrauted by evidence. 


fore the calamities of war, in vindication of such a principle, be 
wweurred, the means of negociation should be exhausted, anf 
that also every practicable attempt should be made to regulate the 
exercise of the right; se that the ackuowl-dged injury, resulting 
other nations, should be checked, if not prevented. 


They ar 


It has always been the opinion of the undersigned, that a system clearly of opinion, that the peace of this happy and rising: commu: 


of peace was the poliey which most comported with the character, 


nity should not be abandoned for the sake of affording facilities 


condition and interests of the United States; that their remote- | Cover French property, or to employ British seamen. 


ness from the theatre of contest, in Europe, was their peculiar 
fincity, and that nothing vut a necessity, absolutely imperious, 
should induce them to enter as parties into wars, in which every 
eonsideration of vir'ue and policy seems to be forgotten, under the 
overbearing sway of rapacity, and ambition. There is a new era 
ju human affairs. The European world is convulsed. The advan- 
tages of our own situation are peculior.—* Why® quit our own 
to stand upeat foreign ground?) Why by interweaving our destiny | 
with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of Eurepean ambition, rivalship, interests, hu-| 
mur, or caprice ?” 
In addition to the many moral and prudential considerations, | 
which should deter thoughtful men from hastening into the perils of 
sucha wac, there were some peculiar to the United States, resuit- 
ing from the texture of the government, in no smal] degree ex peri- 
rental, coraposed of powerful and independent sovereigntices asso- 
cyatcd in relations, somes of which are eritieal, as well as novel; 
shovic not be hastily precipitated into situations calculated to put to 
trial the strength of the moral bord, by which they ave un‘ted. Of 
ell states, that of waris most likely io call imo activity the passions, 
which are hostile agd cangerous to such a form of government 
‘Line is yet important to our country to settle and mature its re | 
event institutions. Above ali, itappeared to the undersigned from 
sighs not to be mistaken, thot if we entered upon this war, we did 











jt as a divided people; not only from a sense of the inadequacy .- 


of our means to suecess, but from moral and political objections of 
great weigitand very general influence. 

It appears to the undersigned, that the wrongs, of which the 
United States have to complain, although, in some respects, very 
grievous to our interests, and, in many, humiliating to our pride, | 
were yet of a pature. which in the present state of the world,’ 
either would vot justify war, or which war would not remedy.~ 
‘T bus for instance, the hovering of British vessels upon our coasts, 
and the o¢casjonal insults to our ports, imperiously demanded such 
a systematic application of harbor and sea-coast defence, as woulu 
repel such aggressions, but in no light can they Le considered as 
mugking a resort to war, at the present time, on the part of the 
United States, either necessary or expedient.—So also, with respect 
10 the Indian war, of the origin of which, but very imperfect in- 
formation has as yet been given to the public. Without any ex- 
press act of congress, an expedition was, last year, set on foot, and 
prosecuted into Indian territury, which had been rclinguished 
treaty, on the part of the United States. And now we are tuld about 
the agency of British traders, as to Indian hostilities. It deserves | 
consideration, whether there has been such provident attention, as 
would have been proper to remove any cause of complaint, either 
real or imaginary, which the Indians might allege, and to secure 
their friendship. With all the sympathy and anxiety excited by. 
the state of that frontier, important as it may be, to apply ade- 
quate means of protection against the Indians. how is its safety 
enstred by a declaration of war, which adds the British to the num- 
ber of enemies? 

As “a deecnt respect tu the opinions of mankind” has not indue- 
ed the two houses of congr ss to concur in declaring the rea- 
zons, or motives, for their enacting the declaration of war, the un- 
dersigned and the public are left to search, elsewhere, for causes | 
either real or ostensible. If we are to consider the president of 
the United States, and the committee of the house of representa- | 
tives, on foreign relations, as speaking on this solemn occasion, 
for congress, the United States have three principal topies of com- 
piaint against Great Britain. Impressments;—blockades;—and 
orders in council. 

Concerning the subject of impressment, the undersigned sym- 
pathize with our unfortunate seamen, the victims of this abuse. of 

wer, and participate in the national sensibility, on their account. 

hey do not conceal for themselves, both its importance and its 
difficulty; and they are well aware how stubborn is the will and 
how blind the vision of powerful nations, when great interests 
grow into controversy. 

But, before a resort to war for such interests, a moral nation will 
consider what is just, and a wise nation what is expedient. If the 
exercise of any right to the full extent of its abstract nature, be 
tneonsistent with the safety of another nation, morality seems to 
require that, in practice. its exercise should jmthis respect, be mo- 
difted. Ifit be proposed to vindicate any right by war, wisdom 
demands thatit should he of a nature, by war to be ditained. The 
paterests connected with the subject of impressment are unques- 





* Washington. 


‘rine, if American merchant vessels were met at sea, having Freneh 
seamen on board, France would take them. Wiil any man 


The elaim of Great Britain to the serviees of her seamen, isnei- 


ther novel, nor peculiar. The doctrine of allegiance for which she 
contends, is common to all the go vernments of Zurcpe. France, 
as well as England, has meintained it for centuries. Beth nation 
| claim, in time of war, the services of their subjects. Both by de 
| crees furbi‘l their entering into foreignemploy. Both recall them 
| by proclamation. 


No man ean doubt that, in the present state of the French m: 































‘ 
lieve that the United States would go to war against France, a } 
| this acconat ? | 
For very obvious reasons, this principle oeeasions little collisi . 
with France, or with any other nation, the people of the Uni 
‘States are closely assitnilated in blood, lan zuage, intercourse, hi 4 
bits, dress, manners and character. When Britain is at war and tid f 
U. States neutral, the merchant service of the United States ho ! 
out to British scamen temptations alinost irresistible: high wa 
and peaceful employ, instead of low wages aud war service; sk | 
ty, in lieu of hazard; entire independence, in the place of quali . 
ed servitude. fi 
That England whose situation is insular, who is engaged is 
war apparently for existence, whose seamen are her bulwat 
should Jook upon the effeet of our principle upon her safety wil 
jealousy, is inevitable; aud that she will not hazard the practi i 
consequences of its unregulated exercise, is certain. The quest | 
therefore, presented direetly for the decision of the thoughtful rs 
virtuous mind in this country, is—whether war, for such an 4 2 
stract right be justifiable, before attempting to guard against | i. 
injurious tendency by legislative regulation in failure of treaty: “ 
A dubious right should be advaneed with hesiiation. An? c 
treme right should be asserted with discretion. Moral duty requ! : 
that a nation, before it appeals to arms, should bave been not be 
true to itself, but that it sould have failed in no duty to ot! th 
if the exercise of 2 right in aa unregulated manner, be iD effe es 
standing invitation to the subjects of a foreign power to De a. 
deserters and traitors,itis no injury to that power? 11 
Certainly moral obligation demands that the right of flag. | 


all other human rights, should be so used, as, that while it prove 
what is our own, it should not injure what is another's. * 
pratical view, and so long as the right of flag is restrained, 
regard to the undeniable interests of others, a war,on account 
pressments, is only a war for the right of employing British 
men on board American merchant vessels. 

The claim of Great Britain pretends to no further extent! 
to take British s-amen from private merehant vessels. Int 
ercise uf this claim her oflicers take American seamen, and fort 
seainen, in the American service; and although she disclaims? 
abuses, and proffers redress, when known, yet undoubtedly § 
ous injuries have resulted to the seamen of the United Sia! 
But the question is, can war be proper fur such cause befor 
hope of reasonable accommodation has failed? Even after 
extinguishment of such hope, can it be proper until = 
practice be so regulated as to remove, in such foreign nal” 
reasonable apprehension of injury? - 

The undersigned are clearly of opinion that the em loy™ 
British seamen,in the merchant service of the Unite — 
littie reconcilable with the permanent as the present interes 
United States. The encouragement of foreign seamen ' 
couragement of the native American. f me 

The duty of-government towards this valuable class’ 
not only to protect but to patronise them. And this 
done more effectually, than by securing to American 6! 
privileges of American navigation. ton tt 

The question of impressment, like every other questi! 
to commerce, has been treated in such a manncr oat 
possessed is lost without obtaining what w..s sought, eo ‘i 
right in theory, and important in interests, urged, witho’ 
sideration of our relative power,have eventuated in a prac™, 
donment, both of what we hoped and what we enjoy 
tempting to spread our flag over foreigners, its distincuy¢ 
has been lost to our own citizens. 

The American seaman, whose interest it is to have ne 
tors in his employment, is sacrificed, that British seame?™ 
equal privileges with himself. +6 aul 

Ever since the United States has been a nation, trey 








































heen a matter of complaint and negociation; and e | 
administration have treated it according to its obvious, vd 
subject rather for arrangement than for war- It ome 
time of Washington; yet this father of his country rec 
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* dersigned recur to the following facts as support-d by official doen” 





an rr 


nesuch resort. Itexisted in the time of Adams, yet notwithstand- 
png the zeal in support of our maritime rights which distinguishes 
his administration, War Was never suggested by him as the remedy. 
During the eight years Mr. Jeff rson stood at the helm of affairs, it 
stil! continued a subject of controversy and negociation; hut it was 
never made a cause for war. It was reserved for the present ad- 
minisifation to press the topic to the extreme and most dreadful 
resort of nations; although England has officially disavowed the 
right of impressinent as it respects native citizens, and an ar 
raagement might well be made consistent with the fair pretensions 
of such as are naturalized. 

That the r-al state of this question may be understood, the un” 


ments. Mr King, when minister in England. obtained a Jisavow- 
alof the British guvernment of th» right to impress American sea- 
men, naturalized as well as native, on the high seas, An arrange 
meut iad advanced nearly to a conclusion upon this basis. and 
was broken off only b cause Great Britain insisted to retain the 
right on th ‘narrow seas. What, however, was the opinion of the 
A-nerican numister on the prohabjlity of an arrangement, appears 
froin the public documents communicated to congress in the ss 
s.on of 1808, as stated by Mr. Madison, in these words: “At the mo- 
ment the articles were expected tu he signed, an exception of ‘the 
harrow seas,’ was urged and insisted on by lord St. Vincents, and 
we utterly inadmissible on our part, the negociation was aban- 
oned. 
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lead. Animportanee is attached to it, of which, in the opinion of 
Ne undersigned. it is not worthy. Let the facts speaks for them- 
vives, 

{» Angust, 1804, the British estahlished a blockade at the en- 
tranee of the French ports, naming them from Fccamp te Ostend: 
and from their proximity to the British eossts, and the absence of 
all complaint, we may be permitted to believe that it was a teral 
hlockade, enforced according tothe usages of nations. On the 16th 
of May, 1896, the English seeretary of state, Mr. Fox. notified to 
our minister at London, that his gov: rnment had thought fit to <i- 
rect necessary measures to he taken for the blockade of fie 
coasts. rivers and ports from the rivet Elbe to the river Brest, both 
inclusive.* 

In point of fact, as the terms used.in the order will show, this 
paper which has beeome a substantive and avowed catise Vir mie 
int-reourse, embargo and war, is a blockade, only of the place: on 
the French coast from Ostend to the Seine, and even as to these 
it is merely, as it professes to be, a continuance of a furiner aud 
existing blockade. For, with respect to the residue of the east, 
trade of nentrals is admitted, with the exception only. of enemy*s 
property and articles contraband of war, Which are liable to be 
taken without a blockade; and except the direct colonial trace uf 
the enemy, which Great Britain allowed to he free hy th low of 
nations. Woy the order was thus extendedin its form, while im of 
feet. it added vothing to orders and regulations already existing, 
will be known by adverting to papers which ar« hefore the wor!:!. 





Mr. King seems to be of opinion, however, that “with more time 


In 1206, France had yet colonies, and the wound inflicted on oo. 


than was left him for the experiment, the objection might have | feelings, by the interference of the British government in ony 
been overcome.” What time was left Mr. King for the experi | trade with those colonics, had been the cause of remonstrance an¢ 


ment, Or Whether any was over made, has not been disclosed to 
te public, Mr. King soon after returned to America. It is mani- 
fest from Mr. King’s expression, that he was limited in point of 


could take place. ‘That Mr. Madison was also of the same opinion 
is demonstrated by his letters to Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, dat- 


negociation. At the moment when the order of May, 1595, sra5 
mad, Mr. Monro’, the pve secretary of state, then our mits. 
ier plenipotentiary at the court of Great Britain, was in trcaty 


at the time, he unhesitatingly gave his opinion, that the order 
was made to favor American views and interestss “This ideais un- 


time, and it is equally clear that his opinion was, that an adjustment | othe subject of the carrying trade, and judging on the spot, and 
} 


ed the 2d of February, 1807, in whieh he uses these expressions : 

“E take it for granted, that you have not failed to make due use of 
the arrangement concertidl by Mr. Kiag with lord hawkesbury, in | 
the year i902, for settling the question of imaressment. On that | 


eq:ivocally expressed in Mr. Monroe's I-tters to Mr. Madison uf 
the 17th and 20th of May, and of the Sth of June, 1806. 

Andas late as Octoher, 1811, the same gentleman writing, as se- 
eretary of state, to the British minister, speaking of the same or- 


ercasion, and under that administration, the British jriniple was der of hlockade of May, 1806, says—‘‘it strictly was littie more than 


fuirty renounced in favor of the right of our flag, lord Hawkesbury 
having agreed to prohibit impressments on the “high seas?’ and 
lord St. Vincents requiring uothing more than an exception of 
the narrow seas, aa exception resting on the absolute claim of 
Great Britain to some peculiar tooiuion over them. Here, then 
we have afull acknowledgin-nrthat Great Britain was willing to 
renounce the right of impress out on the high seas in favor of our 
flag; that she Was anxious tu arrange the subject. 

t fuether appears that the British ministry called for an inter: | 
view with Messrss Monroe and Pinkney, on this topic; that they 
siated the wature of the claim, the king’s prefogative: that they 


a blockade of the evast from Seihe to Ostend.” “The objret was 
to afford to the United States an accommodation respecting the 
colonial trade.” 

It appears then, that thic oder was, in point of fact, made to fa- 
vor our trade, and was suv understodd and admitted by the govern: 
ment of this couvtry, at that time and siner; that instead of ex- 
tending prior blockades, i: jessened theay that the eountry fron 
Seine to Brest, and from Ostend to Elbe, was inserted to open them 
to our colonial trade, and for our 2cecommodstion, and that it was 
never made the subject of complaint hy the American covert 
ment during its practical continuance; that is, not until the first 





had consulted the crown officers and the buard of adiniralty, who 
all concurred in sentiment, that under the circuinstane:s of the 
nation, the relinquishinent of the right was a measure which the 
government could not adopt, without taking on itself a responsi- 
bility which no ministry would be willing to meet, however press- 
ing the exigency mightbe. ‘They offered, however, on the part of 
Great Britain to pass laws.making it peual fur British command- 
ers to impress American cit Zens on board of A.nerican vessels, 
on the high seas, if America would pass a law, making it penal for 
the officers of the United States to grante: rtificates of citizenship 
to British subjects. This will be found in the same documents, in 
a letter from: Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney to Mr. Madison, dated 
llth November, 1806. Under their peremptory instructions, this 

roposition on the part of Great Britain, could not be acceded to 

y our ministers. Such, however, was the temper and anxiety of 
England, and such the candor and good sense of our ministers, that 
an honorable and advantageous arrangement did take place. The 
authority of Mr. Mourve, then minister at the court of Great Bri- 
tain, Now secretary of state, and one of the present adininistra. 
tion, who have recommended war with England, and assigned im- 
pressments a8 a cause, Supports the undersigned in asserting, that 
at was honorable and advantageous; for in a letter from Rieh- 
mond, dated the 238th of February, 1808, to Mr. Madison, the 
foliowing expressions are used by Mr. Monroe: “I have, on the 
contrary, always believed, and still do beli-ve, that the ground on 
which that interest [impressmeut] was placed by the paper of the 
British cominissjoners of 8th November, 1806, and the exp!anation 
which accompanied it was both honorable and advantageous to the 
United States; that it contained a concession in their favor on the 
oh of Great Britainon the great priacipic in contestation, never 

elore made by a formal and obligatory act of their government, 
which was highly fayurable to their interest.” . 

With the opiuioa of Mr. King, so deeidedly expressed, with the 
official admission of My. Madison, with the explicit declaration 
ot Mr, Monroe, all concurrury that Great Britain was ready te 
abandon impressient on the high seas, and with an honozabie 
and advantageous arrangement actually made by Mr. Monroe, how 


can it be pretended that all hope of settlement has failed; how | 


can this subject furnish proper cause of ware 


With respect to the subject of blockades; the priuciple of the | 


law of nations, as asserted by the United States, is that a blockade 
ean only be Justified whea supported by an alequate fore». In 
theory this principle is admitted by Great Britain. It is alleged, 
however, that in practice, she disregards that principle, 

Che order of blockade, which has been made a specifie ground 
of compiamet, is that of the 16th of May, 1306.—~—Y¥et, strange 


as it may seem, this order, which is now made one ground. 


of war between the two countries. was at the tine of its rst issu- 
ing, viewed as an act of favor and conciliation, On this subject it 
is hecessary to be explicit. The \ague and ind-terminate man- 
her m which the Amerjean and Freach governments, in their of 
cial papers, speak of this order of bloewade is calculated to wis 


order in council: and indeed not until the first of May, 1810; and 
i watil after the American government was apprised of the ground, 
| which it was the will of Franee should be takenon the subject. 

| Of this we have the most decisive proof in the offers made un- 
\der the administration of Mr. Jefferson for the discontinuanee of 
| the embargo as it related to Great Britain: none of which required 
| the repeal of the blockade of May 1896; and also in th: arrangement 
made during the administration of Mr. Madison, and under his eye, 
with Mr. Erskine. The non-intercourse act of March, 1869, and 
the act “coneerning conim:reial ivtercourse,” of May, 1810, vest 
the president of the United Stats with the very sate power, in 
the very sane terms. Both authorise him, “in case either Great 
Britain or France shall so revoke or modify her edicts, as that they 
shall cease to violate the neutral ecommerce of the United States,” 
to declare the same by proclamation. And by the provisions of 
one law in such case, non-intercourse Was to cease; by those of the 
other it was to be revived. In eonsequenee of power vested by 
the first act, the arrangement with Mr. Erskine was made,and the 
revocation of the orders in council of January and November, 
1807, was considered as a full compliance with the law, and as re- 
moving all the anti-neutral edicts. ‘The blockade of Mey, 1306, 








* The terms of the order are these—* That the said coast, rivers 
and ports, must be considered as blockaded,” but. “that such block- 
ade shall not extend to prevent neutral ships and vessels, laden 
with goods, not being the property of his majesty’s enemies, and 
not being contraband of war, from approaching the said ecasts aud 
entering into, sailing frova the said rivers and ports. save anid except 
‘the coasts, rivers ad ports from Ostend to the riveir Scine already 19 
‘a state of strict and rigorous blockade; and which are to be consider- 
| ed as so continued,” with a provison that the vessels entering had not 
been laden at a port belonging to or in possession of the cneniies of 
| Great Britain, and the vessels departing were not desiine’ tu wa 
‘enemy port, or had previously broken blockade. 
+The following are extracts from these letters. In that of the 
19th May, 2806, he thus speaks of that blockade. Itis “cached 
‘in terms of restraint, and professes to extend the blockade further 
than was heretofore done, nevertheless it takes it from many ports 
| already blockaded; indeed, from all east of Ostend, aad west of the 
' Seine, except in artieles contraband of war and enemirs property 
whieh are seizable without blockade. And in like form of »xcep- 
tion, considering every enemy as one power, it admits the trade of, 
neutrals within the same limits, to be free in the productions of 
‘enemies colonies, iu every, but the direct route, between the colo- 
‘ny and the parent country.” Mr. Monroe adds, “it cannot to 
doutted that the note was drawn by the government in reference 
to the question, and if intended as the foundation of a treaty, meas% 
be viewed in a favorable light.” GO. the 20th of May, Mr. Rie’, 


roe ‘writes to Mr. Madison, that *° had been “strengthemed, in 
the opinion that the order of the 16th was drawn with a view to 


the question of our trade with cnemies colonies, aad that it promises 
to be highly satisfactory to owe commeccia! interests,” 
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Was not included in the arrangement, and it does not appear that) 


it was considered of suth cient importance to engage even a thought. 
Yet under the act of May, 1810, which vests the very same pow- 
er, arevocatjon of this biockade of May, 1806, is made by our cabi- 
uet, a sine qua non; an indispensible requisite! And now, after 
the British minister has directly ayowed that this order of block- 
ade woukl not continpe altcr a revocation of the orders in council 
without a gue application of an adequate torce, the existence of 
this blockade is insisted ypon as a justifiable cause of war, not- 
withstanding that pur govcrmment admits a blockade is legal, to 
ube Maintenance of which an edequate force is applied. : 

The undersigned are aware that in justification of this vuded 
ground, jt is pow said that the extension on paper, for whatever 

urpose intended, favors the principle of paper blockades. | This, 
wwever, can hardly be urged, since the British$ formally d}savow 
the principle; and since they acknowledge the very doctrine of the 
Jaw of nations for whjch the American administration contend, 
henceforth the existence of a blockade becomes a question of fact; 
it must depend upon the evidcnce adduced jn support of the ade- 
quacy of the blockading force. 

Frain the preceding statement it is appearent,that whatever there 
is objectionable in the principle of the order of May, 1806, or 
the practice under it, on ground merely Anerican, it cannot be set 
un as a sufficient cause of wars for until France pojnted it out as 

huse of controversy, it was so far from being regarded as 8 
tce of any new or grievous complaint, that it was actually con- 
red by our government in a favorable light. 
‘he British orders in council are the remaining source of discon- 
_and avowed cause ot war. These have heretofore been con- 
red by our government in connexion with the French decrees. 
lainly the Britikh ordersin council and French decrees, forma 
pm subversive of neutral rights and constitute just grounds 
tomplaint; yet, viewed relatively to the condition of those 
ers towards each other, and of the United States towards both, 
pudersigned cannot persuade themselves that the ord: rs in coun- 
isthey now exist, and with their present effect and operation, 
fy the selection of Great Britain as our enemy; and render 
ssary a declaration of unqualified war. ; 
very consideration of moral duty and political expediency seem 
meur in warning the Unit: d States not to mingle ia this hope- 
and, tohuman eye,interminable European contest. Neither 
ce nor England pretends that their aggressions ean be defend- 
» the ground of any other belligerent right than that of parti- 
| necessity. 
th attempt to justify the encroachments on the general law 
itioas by the phen of retaliation. In the relative position and 





ortion of strength of the United States to either belligerent, 
there appeared fittle probability that we could compel the one or 
the other, by hostile operations, to abandon this plea. 
Aud as the ficld of commeyeigi enterprise, after allowing to the 
decrees and orders their full practical effect, is still rich and exten- 
sivethere seemed as littl wisdo:n as obligation to yield solid and cer- 





tain realities fer unattainable pretensions. The right of retaliation 
asexitsjng in either belligerent, it was impossible for the U. States. | 
consistent with either its duty or interest, to admit. Yet such was | 
the state of the decrees, and orders of the respective belligerents, in | 
ration to the rights of neutrals, that while on the one baud it, 
turmed no justification to either, so on the other concurrent cir 
cumstances formed a complete justification to the United States, | 
ju maintaming, notwithstanding these encroachments, provided it 
best com ported with their interests, that system of impartial netn- 
trality which js sadesirgble to their peace and prosperity. For if it 
should be admitted, which no course of argument Can maintain, | 


that the Berlin decree. which was issued on the 21st November, | 
1806, was Justified by the antecedent orders of the British adic | strict; . 
ralty respecting the colonial trade, and by the order of blockade ; Stern 


of the 16th of May preceding, yet on thisaceount there resulted no | 


right of retaliation to France, as it respected the United States.— 
They had espressed no acquiescence either in the British imterfer- 
enice with the colonial nao or in any extension of the principles 
of blockade. Hesides, had there been any such neglect on the 
part of the United States, gs warranted the French emperor in 
ailopting his principle of retaliation, yet, in the exercise of that 
pretended right, he past the bounds of both public law and decen- 
cy; and inthe yery extraveegnee of that exercise, lost the advan- 
tage of whatever cular the Byitish had afforded to his pretences.— 
Not content with adopting a principle of retaliation in terms limit- 
ed, and appropriate to the jnjury complained, he declared, “al! 
the British islands ina state of blockad:; prohibited all commerce | 
and cuyrespondence with them, all trade in their manufactures; 
gnd made jawlul prize of all merchandize, belonging to England, 
or comjng from its manufactorjes and colonies."? The violence of 
thes cneroachments was equalled only by the terms, and manner, | 


in which they were promulgated. ‘The scope of the expressjons of | 





the Berlin deeree was so gencral, that it embraced within its sphere | 


the whole comm: ree of neutra!s hh p England. Yet Decres minis 
ter of marive in France, bya formal note of the 24th Dee. 1806, as. 
sured our minister plenipotentiary, that the jmperial decree of 21st 





¢Mr. Foster jn his letter of the 3d of July, 1811, to Mr. Monroe, 
thus states the doctrine maintained by his goyernment ; 

“Great Britain has never attempted ta dispute, thay, in the or- 
Ginary course of the law of nations, no blackade can be justifiable’ 


Nov. 1806,“was notto affect our commerce, which would still be go 
verned by the rules ot ue trenty established between the two coun- 
tries.’ Notwithstanding this assurance. however, on the 18th Sept. 
following, Regnier, grand minister of justice, declared “that the in- 
tentions of the emperor were, that by virtue of that decree, French 
armed vessels might seize on neutral vessels, either English pro- 
perty, or merchandize, proceeding fram the English manufactories; 
and that he had reserved for future decision the question whether 
they might nat possess themselves of neutral vessels going to, or from 
England, although ey had no English manufactures on board,’ 
Pretensions so obviously exceeding any measure of retaliation, that 
if the precedent acts of the British government had afforded to 
such a resort any color of right. it was Jost in the violence and 
extravagance of these assumed principles. 

To the Berlin decree succeeded the British orders.in council of 
the 7th of January, 1807, which were merged in the orders of the 
11th of November following. These declared “all ports and plac- 
es belonging to France, and its allies, from which the British flag 
was excluded, all the colonics of his Britannic majesty’s enciuies, 
in a state of blockade;—prohibiting all trade, in the preduce and 
manufactures of the said countries or colonies, and making li ves- 
sels trading to or from them, and ali merchandize on board, sub- 
ject to capture and condemnation, with au exception only in favor 
of the diyect trade, between neutral countries and the colonies of 
his majesty’s enemies,” 

These extravagant pretensions on the part of Great Britain were 
immediately succeeded by others, still more extravagant, on the 
part of France. Without waiting for any knowledg: of the course 
the American government would take in relation to the British 
orders in council, the French emperor issued, on the 17th of Decem- 
ber following, his Milan decree, by which “every ship of whatever 
nation, which shall have submitted to search, by an English ship, 
or to a voyage to England, or paid any tax to that government, are 
declared denationalized and lawful prize. 

“The British islands are declared in a state of blackade, by sea 
and Jand: and every ship of whatever nation, or whatsoever the 
nature of its cargo may be, that sails from England, or those of the 
English colonies, or of countries occupied by English troops, aud 
proceeding to England, or tothe English colonies, or to countries 
occupied by the English, to be good prize.” The nature and ex- 
tent of these injuries, thus accumulated by mutual effurts of both 
beliigerents, seemed to teach the American statesman this import- 
ant lesson,—not to attach the cause of his country to one, or the 
other, but by systematic and solid provisions, for sea-coast aud mati- 
time defence, to place its interests, as far as its situation and resour- 
ces permits, beyond the reach of the rapacity or ambition of any 
European power. yet I would it have been for cur country, if a 
course of policy, so simple and obvious, had been adopted / 

Unfortunately, administration had recourse to a system, compli- 
cated in its nature, and destructive in its eHects : which, instead of 
relief from the accumulated injuries of forcign governments, scrv- 
ed only to fill up what was wanting in the measure of evils abroad 
by artificial embarrassments at home. As lon ago as the year 1794, 
Mr. Madison, the present president of the Unjted States, then a 
member of the house of representatatives, devised and proposed a 
system of commercial restrictions, which had for its objcet the coer- 
cion of Great Britain, by a denial to her of our products and our 
market; asserting that the former was, jn a manner, essential tu 
her prosperity, either as necessaries of life, or as raw materials for 


| her manufactures; and that without the latter a great proportion 


of her jaboring classes could not subsist. 

In that day of sage and virtuous forethought, the proposition 
was rejected. Itremained, however, a theme of unceasing pauegy- 
rie among an active class of American politicians, who with a sys- 
tematic pertingsity, inculeated among the people, that commercial 
ere aspecies of warfare which would cnsure success 
to the United and humiliation to Great Britain. 

There were two circumstances, inherent in the system of coerc- 


jing Great Britain by commercial restrictions, which ought to have 


made practical politicians very doubtful of its result, and very cau- 
tious of its trial. These were the state of opinion in relation to its 
efficacy among commercial men, in the United States; and the 
state of feeling which a resort to it would unavoidably produce in 
Great Britain; on the one hand, it was undeniable that the great 
body of commercial men in the United States had no belief in such 


ja dependence of Great Britain = the United States, either for 


our products, or our market, as the system implied. 

Without the hearty co-operation of this class of men, suecess in 
its attempt was obviously unattainable. And as on them the chief 
suffering would fail, it was altogether unreasonable to expect that 
they would become co-operating instruments in support of any 
system which was ruin to them and without bepe to theic coun- 
try. Onthe other hand,as it respeets Great Britain, a system pro- 
ceeding upon the avowed principle of her dependence upon us, was 
among the last to which a proud and powerful ration would yield. 

Notwithstanding these obvious considerations, in April, 1806, 
Mr, Madison being then secretary of state, a law passed congress, 
prohibiting the importation of certain specified manufactures of 
Great Britain and her dependegcies, on the basis of Mr. Madisun’s 
original proposition. Thus the United States entered on the sys- 
tem of commercial hostility against Great Britain. 

The decree of Berlin was issued in the ensuing November (1806.) 
The treaty which had been signed in London in Dec. 18 '6, having 


ot valid, unless it be supported by an “adequate force destined to been rejected by Mr. Jefferson without bemg presented to the sen- 
yuaintayn it, and to eX pose tu hazard all vessels attempting to evade ate for ratification, and the non-iMportantion act not being re pealed 


its operation.” 


but only suspended, Great Britain issued her orders in council on 


Mr. Foster, in his letter to Mr. Monroe of the 26th July, 1811, the 11th November, 1807. 


also says. “The blockade of May, 1806, will not continue after the 


On the 21st of the same month of November, Champagny, French 














vepre! of the o¢ders in counc:!. unless bis majesty’s government minister of foreign affairs, wrote to Mr. Armstrong, the American 
shati think fic to sustainit by tac spccial application of a sufficient minister, in the words following: “AI! the difficulties which have 
“payal force, and the fact of iis bring so continued or not, will be given rise to your reclamations, cir, would be removed with ease 

yatitied at the time.” i the goyernment of the United States, after complaining in vain of 
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the injustice and violations of England, took with the whole conti- 
nent, the part of guaranteeing it therefrom.” 

On the 17th of the ensuing December the Milan decrees Were issu- 
ed on the part of France, and five days afterwards the embargo was 


passed on the part of the United States. Thus was completed, by | 


acts nearly cotenporaneous, the circle of comm reial hostilities- 

After an ineffectual trial of four years to control the policy of the 
two belligerents by this system, it was, on the part ef Uie U. States, 
for a time relinquished. ‘Phe act of the 1st of May,1810, gave the au- 
thority, however, to the president of the United States, to revive it 
against Great Britain, in case France revoked her decrees. Such re- 
yocation on the part of France, was declared by the president’s pro- 
clanation on the 24 November, 1810; and in consequence non-inter- 
course was revived by our administration against Great Britain. 

Atali times the undersigned have looked with much anxiety for 
the evidence of this revocation. They wished not to question 
what. in various forms, has been so often asserted by the adminis- 
traiiun, and its agents, by its direction. But neither as public men 
or as citizens, can they consent that the peace and prosperity of 
the country should be sacrificed, in maintenance of a position 
which on no principle of evidence they deem tenable. They can- 
not falsify or conecal their conviction that the French decrees nei- 
ther have been or are revoked. 

Without pretending to occupy the whole field of argument which 
the question of revocation has vpened, a concise statement seems 
inseparable trom the occasion. 

The condition on which the non-intercourse, according to the 
act of Ist May, 1810, might be revived against Great Britain, was, 
on the part of France,an effectual revocation of her decrees. What 
the president of the United States was bound to require from the 
French government was, the evidence of such effectual revocation. 
Upon this point both the right of the United States, and the duty 
of the president, seemed to be resolved into very distinct and un- 
deniable principles. The object to be obtained by the United States 
from France was, an effectual revocation of the decrees. A revoca- 
tion, to be effectual. must include, in the nature of things this «s- 


seatial requisite : the wrongs done to the neutral commerce of 


the United States, by the operation of the decrees, must be stopped. 
Nothing short of this could be an eff-ctual revocat' n 

Without reterence to the other wroags resulting from those de- 
crees to the commerce of the United States, it will be sufficient to 
state the prominent wrong done by the 3d article of the Milan de- 
eree.* The nature of this wrong essentially consisted in the au- 
thority given to French ships of war and privatcers, to make a 
a prize, at sea, of every neutral vessel sailing to or from any of the 
English possessions. ‘The authority to capture, was the very es- 
sence of the wrong. It follows, therefore, that an effectual revoca- 
tion required, that the authority to capture should be annulled.—— 
Granting, therefore for the sake of argument,(what from its terms 
and its hature Was ccrtainly not the cas) that the noted Ictter of 
the duke of Cadore of the 5th of Angust. 1810, held forth a revoca- 
tion good in point of form, and unconditional, yet ft was not that 
effectual revocation tor which the act of Ist May, 1810, slone autho- 
rised the president of the United States to issue his proclamation, 
unlewsin consequence of that letter the authority vo capture was an- 
nulled. ‘Vhe letter itself is no annullment of this authority to cap- 
ture, and itis notorious that no evidence of the annullinent of this 
authority to capture, ever has been adduced. It has not even been 
pretended, On the contrary, there is decisive and almost daily vvie 
dence, of the continued existence of this authority to capture. 
_ The charge of executing the decrees of Berlin and Milan was, so 
far as concerned his department, given by the terms of those decrees 
to the French minister of marine According tocstablished prin- 
Ciples of general law, the imperial act which gave the authority, 
Must be annulled by another imperial act, equally formal aud so- 
emn; or, at least, the authosity to eapture must be countermand- 
ed by some order or instruction from the minister of marine.-— 
Nothing short of this could annui the authority according to the 
rule of the sea-service Was such annulling act ever issued by the 
French emperor? Were any such countermanding orders or in- 
structions ever given by the French minister of marine? In exer- 
cist a trust committed to him, by the legislature, on a point so 
iater-sting to the neutral cominerce of the United States, and so 
important to the peace of the nation, was it not the duty of the 
president to have the evidence of such anuullmeut, before the issu- 
ing of any proclamation? Has he ever insisted upon such evidence? 

a8 tof no consequence in the relative situation of this country 
43 to foreign powers, that the regular evidence stiould he reevived 
by our administration and made known ? Why asa matter of evi- 
dence so abviously proper, so simple jn its nature, so level to gene- 
ral apprehension, and sv imperiously demanded by the cireum- 
stances of the case, beeh wholly omitted? And why, if the Berlin 
aad Milan deerees are annulled, as is pretended, does the French 
emperor withhold this evidence of their anvullment?) Why does 
te withhold it when the question of revocation is presented under 
“ircumstances of so much urgeney ? 
- Not only has it never been pretended that any such imperial act 
2 Snauliment hasissued, or that awy such orders or instructions, 
ountermanding the authority to capture, were ever given, but 


Fe 7 be decisive evidenee of the reverse in the conduct of the 
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vessels and property on the high seas, upon the principles of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees. A numerous list of American vessels 


| thus taken since the 1st November, 1810, now exists in the office 





{ 


} 


of the secretary of state; and among the captures are several 
vessels with their cargoes, lately taken and destroyed at sea, with- 


out the formality of a trial, by the commander of a French squa- 
dron at this moment cruizivg against our cominerce under orders 
given by the minister of marine, to whom the execution of the de- 
¢recs Was committed; aud those, too, issued in Jan. last. In the 
Baltic and Mediterranean seas, captures by French privateers are 
known to us, by official documents, to have been made ander the 
authority of these decrees. How, then, are they revoked? How 
have they ecased to violate our neutral commerce ? 


Had any repeal or modification of those deervess,in trath, taken 
place, it must have been communicated to the prize courts, and 
would have been evidenced by some variation either in their rules 
or in the principles of their decisions. In vain, however, will this 
nation seek fur such proof of the revocation of the decrees. No ac- 


quittal has ever been had in auy of the prize courts,upon the ground 
that the Berlin and Milan decrees had ceased, even asit res 
United States. On the contrary, the civdence is decisive 
are considered by the French courts as existing. 


is the 
t they 


There are many cases corroborative of this position Itis enough 
to state only two. which appear in the official reports.——The 
Americen ship Julian was captured on the 4th Tai. 1811, and on 
the 10th Sept. 1811, the vesse] and cargo was condemned by the 
eouncil of prizes at Paris, among other reasons, lecause she was 
visited by several English vessels. On the same day the Hercules, 
an American ship, was condemned bythe imperial court of prizes, 
alleging “that it wes impossible that she was not visited by the 
eneiy’s ships of war.” So familiar to them was the existence of 
the decrees, and such their eagerness to give them effect against 
our commerce, that they faincd a visitation to have taken placr,and 
that notwithstanding the express declaration of the eaptain and 
crew to the contrary. In addition so which evidence, Mr. Russell's 
letter to the secretary of state, dated 8th May, 1811, says “It may 
not be improper to remark that vo American vessel captured since 
the Ist November, 1810, has yet been released.” 

From this it is apprrent that the commanders of the privateers, 
the netional vessels, and the judges of the prize courts, to which 
may be added also the custom house officers, who, as the instru- 
ments of carrying into effect the decrees, must have been made 


acquainted with the repeal had it existed, have been, from first to 


last, ignorant of any revocation; and uniformly acted upon the prit- 


ciple of their existence. Ifother evidence of the continued existenee 
of those decrees were requisite, the acts of the French government 
'affurd such, as isfull and explicit. Champagny, duke of Cadore, 


minister of foreign relations, in his report to his majesty the em- 


peror and king, dated Paris, 31 Dec, 1810, sp aking of the decrees 
of Berlin and Milan, says expressly, “as Jong as England persists 
in her orders in council, your majesty will Lersist in your decrees.” 


Than which no declaration can be more direct, not omy that the 
Beriin and Milan decrees are unrevoked, but that they will so re- 
main until the English ordersin council are withdrawn. And in 


the address delivered by bis imperial majesty, Napoleon, to the 
council of commerce, op the 31st March, 1811, he thus declares : 
“The decrees of Berlin and Milan are the fundamental laws of 


myempire. For the neutral navigation, I consider the flag as an 
extension of territory. The power which suffers its flag to be vie- 


lated, cannot be considered as neutrel. ‘The fate of the American 


commerce will soon be decided. 1 will favur it if the United States 
conform themselves tu these decrees. Ina contrarycase their ves- 
sels shall be driven from my empire.” 

And as late as the 10th March last, in a@ report to the French 
minist‘r of foreign relations. commuuicated to the conser ative 
senate, it is declared “that as long as the British orders in council 


are not revoked, and the principles of the treaty of Utrecht, ia 


relation to neutrals, put in foree, the decrees of Berlin and Mijan 
vught to subsist, fer the powers who suffer their flag to be denation- 
alized.” Iv none of these acts is there any exception in favor of 
the United States. And on the contrary, in the report of Mareh 
last, by placing those deerces on the basis of “the principles of the 
treaty of Utrecht,” the French minister has extended the terms of 
revocation beyond all prior pretensions. 

Those who maintain the revocstion of these decrees as it re- 
spects the United States, rely wholly upon the suspension of the 


decisions of the French prize courts, in relation to some few ves 


sels, and the liberation of others, by the sp cial direetion of the 
Freuch emperor. Can there be stronger presuciptive evidence of 
the existence of those decrees than this—that no vussel is excepted 
from their operation, until after the special exercise of the empe- 
ror’s will. in the particular case. 

If the decrees were effectively revoked, there would be no cap- 
tures; or if any were made, liberation would be a matter of course 
and of general right; instead of teing an afair of particular fa- 
vor orcaprice. Is it for vexations and indulgencies like these, that 
the people of the United States are to abandon thir conmercé 


land peace? Is it for such favors they are to invite the calamities 


‘ 


jof war? If the resources of negociation were exhausted, had the 


tea public arined ships and privateers. At all times, since Nov. | 
» these ships and privateers have continued to capture our | 


government no power remaining to diminish the causes of national 
controversy, by preventing abuses? After this, had it no power 
to provide for protecting indisputable and important rights, without 
waging a war of offence? In the rogrlar exercise of legislative 


This article is in these words: “Art. Sd. The British islands | and executive powers, might not the fair objects of interests for 
are declared to be in a stat« of bluckade, both by land and seae— our country have been secured completely by consistent and whole- 


may 
lis ¢ 


Very ship of whatever nation, or whatsoever the nature of its carge | sume plans for defensive prot etion ? 
be, that saiisfrom the ports of England, or those of the Eng- | position,strie thy deicnsive.yct highly respe ctable. have been Jess bur- 
olonics and of the countries ocenpied by English troops and | thensome to the people than the projected war! Wonld it net be 


Aid wounid not a national 


Proceeding to England, or to the English colonies, or to countries, , more friendly to the cause of our own seamen—more sale for our 


to ubied by English troops, is good and lawful prize, as coutrary 
the present decree, and mvay be captured by aur ships of war, or 
Privateers, and adjudged to the captors.” 


navigation and comm re; more tuvorahle to the mterests of our 


agriculture; less hazardous to watiunal charact:r; more worthy of 
a people jealous of their liberty and independence ? 
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For entering into these hostilities.is there any thing in the friend- 
ship or commerce of France, in its nature very interesting or al- 
lunog? Will the reaping of the scanty ficlds of French trade 
which we seek, in any way compensate for the rich harvest of 
general commerce, which by war we are about to abandon? When 
entering into # war with Great Britain, for commercial rights and 
mterests, it seems impossible not to enquire into the state of our 
vuminercial relations with France, and the advantages the United 
States will obtain. We may thus be enabled to judge whether the 
prize ts worth the contest. 

By an official statement made to congress during the present 
Session, it appears that of 45,294,000 collars of domestic productions 
of the United States, exported from September 30th, 1810, to Oc- 
tober Ist, 1811, only 1,194,275 dollars were exported to France and 
Lely, ineluding Sicily, not a dependency of France. 

France is now deprived of all her foreign colonies, and by review- 
ing ovr trade with that country for s veral years past and before 
the date of the orders in council, it will appear that exclusive of 
her forcign possessions, it has been comparatively inconsiderable. 
The anereed statement marked A, taken from official deouments, 
shows the quantity of particular articles, the produce of the United 
States, exported to all the world, distinguishing the amount both 
to France and to England and her dependencies from 1810 to 1811. 
From this statement it appears, how small a pertion of the great 
Staples of our country is taken*® hy France. While France retained 
ber colonies produce found its way to the mother country through 
the United States, and our trade with her in these articles, was not 
inconsidcerable. But since she has been deprived of her foreign 
possessions, and since the establishment of her municipal regute- 
tions,as to hceenses,this trade has been in a great degree annihilated. 
With respeet to colonial produce none ean be imported into France 
except from particular ports of the U. States and under special iinpe> 
rial licenses. For these licenses our merchants must pay what the 
zgents of the French government think proper to de:inand. As to 
articles of our domestic produce, they are burdened with such exor- 
bitant duties, and are suhjected to such regulations and restrictions 
on their importation as, in ordinary times, will amount toa prohi- 
hitione On the 5th of August, 1310, the very day of the duke of 
Cadore’s noted letter, a duty was imposed on all sea island cotton, 
imported into France, of more then eighty cents per pound, and on 
other cotton of about sixty cents per pound, amounting to three 
or four times their original cost in the United States. And as to 
tobacco, the French minister here on the 234 July, 1811, informed 
our government that it was “under an administration (en regie) 
in France; the administration (he says) is the only consumer and 
can purchase only the quantity necessary for its own consumption.” 
And by other regulations not more than one Jifteenth of all the 
tubacco consumed in France, can be of foreign growth. The ordi- 
nary quantity of tobacco annually consumed in France is estimated 
at thirty thousand hogsheads, leaving only about two thousand 
hogshesds of foreign tobsveo to be purchased in France. 

In addition to these impositions aad restrictions, the importer is 
not left at liberty with respect to his return cargo. By other 
edicts, he is compelled to vest the avails of his importations, if, af- 
ter paying dutics and seizures, any remain. in such articles of 
French produce and manufacture, as the French government 
thinks proper to direct. ‘Iwo thirds at least must be laid out in 
silks and the other third in wines, brandies, and other articles of 
that country. To show that this aceount of our commercial rela- 
tons with France does not rest on doubtful authority, the under- 
signed would refer to the statements and declarations of our go- 
yernment on this subject. In a I tter from Mr. Smith, the late 
secretary of state, to the minister of France here, of the 18th 
December, 1310, speaking of our trade to that country, und -r its 
regulations, after the pretended repeal of the decrees, Mr. Smith 
says “the restrictions of the Berlin and Milan deerees had the 
effect of restraining the American merchants from sending their 
vessels to France. The interdictions in the system that has heen 
substituted, against -he admission of American products, will have 
the effect of imposing upon them an equal restraint.” 

“If, then, fur the revoked d-evecs, nwunicipal laws, producing 
the same commercial effect, have heen substituted, the mode only, 
and wot the measure, has undevzone analteration. And however 
true it may be, that the change is lawful in form, it is neverthelvss, 
as trne, that it is essentially unfriendly,and itdoes vot at all com- 
port with the idens inspired by your Jetter of the 27th ult.in whieh 
you were pleased to declare the ‘distinctly pronounced intention 
of bis imperial majesty of favoring the commercial relations, he- 
tween France and the United States, in all the objects of traftic, 
which shall evidently proceed from their agriculture, or manufac- 
tures.” “If France, by ber own acts, had blockaded up her ports 
against the introduction of the products of the United States, what 
motive has this government, in a diseussion with a third power, 
to insist on the privilege of going to Frasce? Whence the in- 
duceincnt to urge the annullment of a blockade of France, when 
if annulled, no American cargoes could obtaina market in any of 





_ Sit appears by it that for twelve years past France has not taken 
iN any year, more than 
Cotton - - . - + ° 
ee 2 6 6 Te ie Ne ran 
Tobacco Ae ihe 5 . - + 16,000 hogsheads 
Dried fish - +--+ - ids, 87,000 quintals 
Of flour, naval stores, and Jumber, none of any importance. 
It also appears, by it, that the annual average taken by France 
for tweive years, was, of 
Cotton - - - - ° - 
ee ee ae) ie eg! Py 
Tobacco - * «= = ik el. 5,027 nogsheads 
Fish = - - ER wa oy) ats 6 21.735 quintals. 
_ Of late years some of these articles have not been shipped at all 
directly to France, but they have probably fuund their way thither 
efrough the northern ports of Europe. 


7,000.000 pounds 
7,000 tierces 


2,664,000 pounds 
2.753 tierces 


her ports? Tn such a state of things, a blockade of the eoast of 
Franee would be, tothe United States, as unimportant, as would be 
a blockade of the coast of the Caspian sea.” 

And so far bas the French emperor been from relaxing, in whole 
orin part, these odious regulations as te us, in Cons: quence of our 
submitting to give up our English trade, that they have been made 
a subject of special instructions to the minister who has been sent 
to the court of France. Mr. Mouroe, i his letter of in3tructions 
to Mr. Barlow of July 26, 1811, says: %Yeourearly and particular 
attention will be drawn to the great subj-et of the commercial re- 
Jations which is to subsist m future between the United States and 
France. The president expects that the commeree of the United 
States will be placed jn the ports of France on such a footing as to 
afford it a fair market; and to the oe | and enterprize of their 
citizens, 2 reasonable encouragement. An arrangement to this 
effect was looked for, immediately after the revocation of the de- 
crees, but it appears from the documents. in this department. that 
that was not the case; on the countrery that eur commerce has been 
subjected to the greatest discouragement, or rather, to the most op- 
pressive restraints; that the vessels which carried coffee, sugar, 
Ke. thongh sailing direetly from the United otates to a French 
port, were held in a state of sequestration. on the principle, that 
the trade was prohibited, and that the importation of these articles 
was not only unlawful, but criminal; that even the vessels, which 
earried the unquestionable productions of the United States, were 
exposed to great and expensive delays, to tedious investigations, in 
unusual forms, and to exorbitant duties. In short that the ordinary 
usages of commerce between friendly nations were abandoned.” 

Again Mr. Monroe, in the same letter says, “If the ports of 
France,and her allies are not onened to the commerce of tht United 
States, on aliberal senlejand on fair conditions,of what aveil to them, 
it may he asked, will be the revocation of the British orders in 
council? In contending for the revocation of these orders, so far as 
it was an object of interest, the U.S. had in view a trade To the Cone 
tinent. It was a fair, legitimate object and worth coi > nding tor, 
while France encouraged it. But if she shuts her ports on our com- 
merce, or burdens it with heavy duties, that motive is at an end.” 
He again says : “You will see the injustice and endeavor to prevent 
the necessity of bringing in return for American cargoes, sold in 
France, an equal amount in the produce or manufactures of that 
country. No such obligation is imposed 01 French merchants 
trading to the U. States. ‘hey enjoy the liberty of selling their 
cargoes for cash, and taking back what they please from this coun- 
try, in return. Itis indispensable. that thc trade be free, that ail 
American citizens engaged in it be placed on the same footing, 
and, with this view, that the system of carrying it on by licenses 
granted by French agents, be immediately annulled.” 

The despatches from Mr. Barlow, by the Hornet, most clearly 
show that the expectations of our government have nut only not 
been realized, but that even the promises obtained by our minis- 
ter are of a very unsatistactory nature. Indeed, while Bonaparte 
is sending armies to the north of Pibepe. to take possession of the 
ports on the Baltic, and by his fast sailing squadrons is burning 
American vessels on the Atlantic, all expectations of a free trade 
from France must be worse than vain. 

Notwithstanding the violence of the belligerents, were the re- 
strictions of our own government removed, the commerce of the 
U. States might be extensive and profitable. It is well known that 
from the gallantry of our seamen, if merchant vessels were allowed 
to arm and associate for self-defence,they would be able to repel ma- 
ny unlawful aggresssions. The danger of capture would be dim 
nished, and in relation to one of the belligerents at least, the risk, 
under such circumstances, would soon be measured by insurance. 

The discussion of ovr government, in relation to the British or- 
ders in council, give a currency to the opinion that they exist, with: 
out any modification, according to the extent of the first at ma 
on which they were issued. And the French mivister in his last 
communication on ths subject, made to the conservative senate, 
on the 10th of March last, speaks of the blockade of the 10th of 
May. 1806, “as annihilating the rights of all maritime states, and 
putting under interdiction whole coasts and empires;” and of the 
orders in council of 1807, as though stil] subsisting, and that ac 
cording to their principles all vessels were compelled “to pay a irr 
bute to England, and all cargoes a tariff to her eustoms.” W hat 
the real extent and principle of the blockade of May, 1806, were, 
have already been explained. With respect to the British orders of 
1807, the truth is, that by a new order issued on the 20th of April, 
1809, they were revoked or modified, and the obnoxious transit dus 
ty called by the French minister “tribute ant! tariff,” was done 
away. The new order of Apri}, 1309, which is now the subject of 
complaint. is limited co “all the ports and places as far north as 
the river Ems, inclusively, under the government styling itsed the 
kingdom of Holland, and al} ports and places under the govern 
ment of France, together with the colonies, plantations and settle 
inents in the possession of those governments respectively, and all 
ports and places in the northern parts of Italy, to be reckoned from 
the ports of Orbitello and Pesaro, inclusively.” : 

The effect then of the British orders of blockade now in force, !5 
to deprive us of the commerce of France, Holland and a part of 
Ituly. Aud they leave open to us the commerce of all the rest of 
the world. What that is. some estimate may be formed by rrfer- 
ence to the subjoined table, which exhibits the state of our com 
merce during 1806 and 1807—the two last years antecedent (0 
the operation of our restrictive system. By that table it appears 
that the value of the exports of our domestic products to France, 
Holland and Ttaly, was daring those two years,* at an average of 
ly of about sir anda half million of dollars.—Whereas the average 
of our domestic exports to all other parts of the world, and wh 
are now !eft free to us notwithstanding the effeet of the British ul 
ders in council, exeeed thirty-eight millions! So extensive a com. 
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*Value of articles of domestic produce, exported to all the 
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snerce it 1s proposed to surrender for the restricted trade the French | 
emperor will allow. A trade burdened by impositions, or harassed | 
by vexntions, from French domination, and French douaniers, or 
custom house officers,in almost every port of eontinentai Europe. 

As to the scaJe of commercial advantages, France has little to 
offer, in return for the many obvious hazards which, according to 
the wish of her emperor, the United States are about to incur; so, 
in the moral estimate of national prospects, there is little charac- 
ter to gain, or consolation to expect in the dark scene of things, 
on which we are entering. ; 

A nation, like the U. States, bappy in its great local relations; 
removed from that bloody theatre of Europe; with a maritime bor- 
der, opens vast fields for enterprize—with territorial possessions, 
exceeding every real want;—its fire-sides satc;—its altars undefil- 
ed;—from invasion nothing to fear;—from acquisition nothing to 
hope;—how shall such a nation look to heaven for its smiles, while 
throwing away, as though they were worthless, all the blessings and 

joys, which peace and such a distinguished lot include? With 
what es ag can it address the Most High, when it prepares to 
pour forth its youthful rage upon a neighboring ple; from 
whose strength it has nothing to dread, from whose devastation it 
has nothing to gain? 

-If our ills were of a nature that war would remedy; if war would 
compensate any of our losses, or remove any of our complaints, 
there might be some alleviation of the suffering in the charm of 
the prospect. But how will war upon the land protect commerce 
upon the oeean? What baim has Canada for wounded honor? 
How are our mariners benefited by a war which exposed those who 
are free, withcut Ngee release to those who are impressed ? 

But it is said that war is demanded by honor. Is ::ational honor 
a principle which thirsts after vengeance, and is appeased only by 
blood; which, trampling on the hopes of man, and spurning the 
law of God, untaught by what is past and careless of what is to 
come, precipitates itself into any folly or madness to gratify a self- 
ish vanity, or to satiate some unhallowed rage? If honor demands 
a war with England, what opiate lulls that honor to sleep over the 
wrongs done us by France? On Ja... robberies, seizures, imprison- 
ments by French authority; at sca, pillage. sinkings, burnings un- 
der French orders. These are notorious. Are they unfelt because 
they are French? Is any alleviation to be found in the eorrespon- 
deuce and humiliations of the present minister plenipotentiary of 
the U. States at the French court? In his communications to our 
goverument, as before the public, where is the cause for now se- 
lecting France us the friend of our Country, and England as the 
enemy ? 

If no illusions of personal feeling, and no solicitude for elevation 
of place, should be permitted to misguide the public councils; if it 
is, indeed, honorable for the true statesman te consult the public 
welfare, to provide in truth, for the public defence, and impese no 

oke of bondage; with full knowledge of the wrongs inflicted by the 

‘rench, ought the government of this country to aid the French 
cause by engaging in war against the enemy of France? To sup- 
ply the waste of such a war, and to meet the appropriations of mil- 

ions extraordinary, for the war expenditures, must our fellow-citi- 
zens throughout the union, be doomed to sustain the burden of 
war taxes. in various forins of direct and indirect imposition? For 
official information respecting the millions deemed requisite for 
charges of the war; for like information, respecting the nature 
and amount of taxes deemed requisite for drawing those millions 
from the community, it is here sufficient to refer to estimates and 
reports made by the secretary of the treasury and the committee of 
ways and means, and to the body of resolutions passed in March 
last, in the house of representatives. 

It would become relief to our anxiety, if amends were likely to 
be made for the weakness and wildness of the project, by the pru- 
dence of the preparation. But in no aspect of this anomalous 
affair can we trace the great and distinctive propefties of wisdom. 
There is seen a headlong rushing into difficulties, with little caleu- 
Jation about the means and little concern about the consequences. 
With a navy comparatively nominal, we are about to enter into the 
lists against the greatest marine on the globe. With a commerce 
eat eat and spread over every oecan, we propose to make pro- 
fit by privateering, ind for this endanger the wealth of which we 
are honest proprietors. An invasion is threatened of the colonies 
of a power. which, without putting a new ship into commission, or 
taking another soldier ‘nto pay, can spread alarm or desolation 
along the extensive range of our seaboard. The resources of our 
country, in their natural state, great beyond our wants, or our hopes 
are impaired by the effect of artificial restraints. Before adequate 
fortifications are prepared for domestic defence. before men or mo- 
ney are provided for a war of attack, why hasten into the midst of 
that awful contest, which is leying waste Europe? It cannot be 
concealed, that to engage in the present war against England is to 











In 1806 In 1807 

-*Vhole amount, Whole amount, 

. dolls. 41.253,727 a ae Le ae le dolls. 48,699 592 

To France A er ee 2,716,141 
Vo Holland, now part 

of France . . . 3,609,964 . ° ° 3,098,234 

To ltaly > . a . 185,346 . + 7 . . 250,257 

7,022,008 *. . ” . 6,064,632 


To England and de- 

pendencies ... 19,149,983 ’ . ° ° 
Zo all other parts of 

the world. . . 14,051,740 . «+ =. . 


—_— ---oo 


. 27,915,077 


- 42,634,969 


34,231,725 ‘ . e 


_’__..__- 13 millions for Madeira, 10 millions for Florida, 3% 


14,719,883 | Norway, and 5 millions for Sweden. 


p lace ourselves on the side of France; and exposes us to the vassal. 
age of states serving- under the banners of the French emperor. 
The undessigned cannot refrain from asking what are the Unit- 
ed States to gain by this war? Will the gratification of some priva- 
teersmen compensate the nation for that sweep of our legitimate 
commerce by the extended marine of our enemy, which this dey 
erate act invites, Will Canada compensate the middie states, for 
ew- York; or the western states for New-Orlegns? Let us not 
be deceived. A war of invasion may invite a r-tort of invasion- 
When we visit the peaceable, and as to us, innocent colonies of 
Great Britain, with the horrors of war, can we be assured that our 
own coast will not be visited with like horrors ? ‘ 
Ata crisis of the world such as the present, and under impressi- 
ons such as these, the undersigned could not consider the war into 
which the U. States have,in secret, been precipitated, as neeessary, 
or required by any moral duty, or any political expediency. 
George Sullivan, Abijh. Bigelow, William Ely, 

William Reed, Laban Wheaton, Richard Juckson. june 
Epaph’s Champion, Lyman Law, Timothy Pitkin, june . 
Benjamin Tallmadge, James Emott, | Thomas R. Gold, 

H. M. Ridgely, Philip B. Key; John Baker, 

Joseph Liwis,jun. A. MBryde, Martin Chittenden, 
Elijah Brigham, Josiah Quincy, | Samuel Taggart, 
Leonard White, Elisha R. Potter, John Davenzort, jen. 
Jonathan 0. Moseley, Lewis B. Sturges, H. Bleecker, 

Asa Fitch, James Milnor, C. Goldsborough. 
Philip Stuart, James Breckenridge, 


Thomas Wilson, Joseph Pearson, 
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NOTE (A) ! 
Quantity of particular articles, the produce of the 
United States, exported from 1800 to 1811, viz. 
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COTTON. 
To all parts To To 
of the world France. England 
ibs. Ibs. lhe, 
1800 17,789,803 none 16,179,513 
1 28,911,201 844,728 8,953,065 
2 27,501,075 1,907,849 23,473,925 
3 41,105,623 3,820.840  27.757,S07 
4 38 118,041 , 5,946,848 25,770,748 
§ 40,383,491 4,504.399 $2,571,071 
6 37,491,282 7,052,118 24,256,457 
7 66,612,737 6,114,358 53,180,212 
8 12,364,346 2,087,450 7,992,593 
9* 53,210,225 none direct 13.365,987 
107 95,874,201 do. 86,171,915 
11+ 62,186 do. 46,872,457 
RICE. 
Tierces. Tierces. Tierees. 
1800 112,056 none 77,547 
1 94,866 2.724 65,022 
2 79,822 7,116 37,393 
3 81,833 3,116 35,200 
4 78,535 6,014 24,975 
5 56,830 1,601 24,737 
6 102,627 3,392 39,298 
7 94,692 5,006 37,417 
8 ~ 9,228 none direct 4,298 
9 116,907 do. $3,136 
10 131,341 Go. 40,045 















*In 1809, in consequence of the embargo and fy! 
non-intercourse act, 4 millions of pounds of cotton @™ § 
were shipped for Mederia, 10 and a half millions§ 
to the Floridas, 6 millions to Fayal and Azoresy® 
1 million and three quarters to Portugal, und 163) Fy 
millions to Sweden. eT 
tIn 1810, about 4 millions of pounds of cottouiey’ ©) jie 
were shipped for Spain, 3 millions for Portugal, git/gm 


millions .or Europe generally, 4 millions for Faygyy 
al and the Azores, 14 millions for Denmark al ey 
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pearance of danger, by simultaneous movement, you 
may unite at some preconcerted place of rendez- 
vous. It would be productive of much advantage 
if the plan were so comprehensive as to embrace 
several regiments, which should mutually agree to 
co-operate without the formality of a legal notice. 
Lhave to require of the commandants of regiments, 
whose residence on the bay and navigable rivers 
will enable them to do so, to give to this depart- 
ment by express, the earliest information of the ap- 
proach of danger, that thereby the whole resources 
of the state, if there be need, may be brought to 
your relief with the least possible delay. 
With sentiments of respect, 
I am your fellow-citizen, 
_ JAMES BARBOUR. 
N. B. You will distribute the enclosed amongst 
the majors and captains of yourregiment. J. B. 





ee ee 


Paul Jones. 


( Continued from page 298 ) 

It was more than eleven o’clock when the battle 
ended, it had consequently lasted more than four 
hours. My ship had no more than 322 men, good, 
bad and indifferent, on board, at the commence- 
ment of the engagement; and the sixty of these, 
posted in the gun-room when the gun burst, having 
been of no further service during the action, could 
not be p-operly considered as forming part of the 
crew opposed to the Serapis, which had received a 





gupply of English sailors while in Denmark; and it! 
appeared, indeed, by the muster roll, that there were | 
upwards of 400 on bo:rd of her, when the first gun} 
was fired. 
able in respect to guns, without mentioning her 
greater weight in metal, which surpassed ours be- | 
yond all comparison. Thus, setting aside the da-, 
mage done by the Countess of Scarborough, during | 


the torepart of the action, and also by the three broad-| 
sides from the Alliance, it will be easy to form a due 


judgment of the combat between the Richard and 





quenched, but they always broke forth anew, and, 
on the close of the action, we imagined it wholly 
extinguished. It was very calm during the remain- 
der of the night; but, when the wind began to blow, 
our danger became imminent, the fire having pene 
trated the timbers, and spread until it had reached 
within a few inches of the powder-magazine. On 


this the ammunition was brought on the deck, to ~ 
be thrown in the sea, in case of extremity; but wey - 


at length, succeeded in our endeavors, by cutting 
away a few planks, and employing our buckets. 

Next morning the weather was hazy and not a 
sail to be seen. We then examined the Richard to 
see if it were possible to carry her into any port.— 
This proving wholly impracticable, all the boats 
were employed in carrying the wounded on board 
the other vessels. This occupied much of our time 
and on the succeeding day, notwithstanding all our 
pumps had been at work, the hold was entirely full 
of water, and the vessel soon after sunk. On this 
occasion I could only save the signal flags, and I 
lost all my property, amounting to more than 5,000 
livres. 

On this I instantly assumed the command of the 
Serapis, on which we erected jury musts; but the 
sea Was so tempestuous that it was ten days before 
we reached the Texel. 


No sooner was my arrival known than forty-two 
vessels, forming different squadrons of frigates, 
were fitted out from the various ports in Great Bri- 
tain against me, and two of these were stationed dur- 
ing three months at the mouths of the Texel and 
the Fly. My situation in Holland influenced nota 
litile the conduct of the belligerent powers, at the 


Her superiority was still more consider. | S*™me time that it excited the attention of all Europe. 


The English minister at the Hague addressed differ- 
ent memorials to the states general, in all which he 
insisted that the Serapis and the Countess of Scarbo- 
rough “should be delivered up to the king, his mas- 
ter;” and he, at the same time, claimed me under 
the appellation of “the Scotch pirate.” 


Instead of listening to these propositions, the 


the Ser:pis, and set a proper value on a victory ob. [States general permitted me to land my wounded on 


tained over a force so greatly superior, after such a| 
long, bloody and close engagement. 5 
The Vengeance, a corvette, mouniing twelve 


three pounders, and the boat belonging to the pilot, | 


with my second lieutenant, another officer, and ten 
men, would have been of singular service, either 
in pursuring and capturing the convoy, or by rein- 
forcing me: but, strange as it may appear, the fact 
is, that they remained all this time mere spectators 
of the action, in which they took no interest, keep- 
ing themselves to windward, and out of all danger; 
while, on the other hand, the conduct of the Alli- 
ance had, at least, the appearance of proceeding from 
a principle worse than ignorance or insubordina- 
tion. 

It must appear clear, from what has been already 
said, that if the enemy’s ports were not annoyed, 
the Baltic fleet taken, and theeight Indiamen seized, 
the blame did not lie with me. 

it is but justice, however, to observe, that some 
of my officers conducted themselves admirably dur- 
ing the action, The lieutenant, Mr. Dale, being 
Jeft alone at the guns below, and finding he could not 
rally his men, came upon the deck, and superintend 
ed the working of the pumps, notwithstanding he 
had been wouided. Notwithstanding all his efforts, 





the hold was more than half full of water when the 
enemy surrendered. 
During the lust three hours of the action both tlie 
vessels were on fire; by throwing water on the 
AMes, it Was gometimes supposed that they were 





the island of the Texel, which was ‘delivered up to 
me for that purpose; on this the British govern- 
ment became furious, and Holland was reduced to 
so critieal a situation, that the states were under the 
necessity of insisting that I should either leave the 
Texel, or produce a commission from his most chris- 
tian majesty, and hoist the French flag. 

‘The prince of Grange, who was attached to the 
English interest, sent the vice-admiral Rhynst, who 
was also English in his heart, to assume the com- 
mand of the Dutch squadron in the Texel, compos- 
ed of thirteen two.deckers. This officer drew up 
his squadron, during six weeks, in such a manner 
as to menace us; and, in short, did every thing in 
his power to render my situation both dangerous 
and disagreeable. 

In the mean time I had an interview with the duke 
de la Vanguyon, at Amsterdam, who intimated to 
me, that it was the intention of the king of France 


that I should hoist his flag during my stay in the. 


Tcxel, as he imagined, that my prizes would as- 
suredly fall into the enemy’s hands if I tried to escape 
—I, however, refused this honor, as I had declar- 
ed myself an American officer, and hed given a co- 
py of my commission from congress to the Dutch 
admiral. It was contrived, however, at length, 


that L should go on board the frigate Alliance, the 
captain of which had been sent to Paris, to give an 
an account of his conduct, and where I should still 
carry my former colors, while the prizes shouid hoist 
the French flag. 
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‘27th of February, 1779, the Alliance set sail, after 
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At length the wind becoming favorable, on the 


having lost all her anchors, one only excepted, in 
consequence of admiral Rhynst’s instructions to 
the pilot; and it was at least an hundred to one, 
that we should fall in with the enemy. I, however, 
had the good fortune to escape, although the Alli- 
ance p.ssed the straits of Dover, within sight of the 
Ensiish squadron in the Downs. After getting 
clear of the channel, I soon reached the latitude of 
Cape Finistere, and entered the port of Corunna, 
January 16, 1780. 

Qn my return to France, I found that the French 
commissary had made a private sale of my prizes to 
the king without consulting me. On this I repaired 
to V-rsatiles, along with Dr. Franklin, but was receiv- 
ed with great coolness by the minister of the marine. 
Qn this account I declined asking him to present 
me to his majesty. This honor was conferred on 
me next day by the prince de Beauveau, captain of 
the guards. The public received me at the opera, 
and all the public places where I appeared, with the 
most lively enthusiasm; this added to the very favor- 
able reception I received from his majesty, afforded 
me sin zular satisfaction: and the minister of the ma- 
rine from that moment paid me the most marked at- 
tention. (To be concluded in our next.) 





ER 
Military Notices. 

Brig. general Peter Gansewort, of the United 
States army, the “hero of fort Schuyler,” has died 
at Albany, after a very distressing illness, aged 62 
years, 11 months and 16 days. 

John Armstrong, esq. of Pennsylvania (late mi- 
nister to France) and T'homas Flournoy, esq. of 
Georgia, hive been appointed brigadier-generals in 
the armies of the United States. 

Col. Thomas Cushing, of the army of the United 
States, is appcinted adjutant-general in the army 
of the United States. 

Col. Alexander Smyth, of the army of the United 
States, is appointed inspector-general of the army of 
the United States. 

Samuel Carswell, esq. of Philadelphia, is appoint- 
ed commissary-general of the United States. 

A meeting of a considerable number of citizens, 
ahove the age of 45 years, was hela at Philadelphia 
on the Ist instant, Charles Biddle, esq. chairman, 
and George A. Baker, esq. secretary, at which it 
was patriotically resloved to form a military asso- 
ciation, of persons exempted from the performance 
of militia duty, to aid the civil authority, and defend 
the said city with its liberties, from hostile attack, 
during the absence of the younger citizens. 

At Wilmington (Del.) immediately on the re- 
ceipt of the declaration of war, the old officers of 
the late continental army residing in that borough 
and its vicinity, assembled, with others, and asso- 
ciated for the particular defence of the place, “from 
invasion when the young and active may be called 
into distant service.’ The subscription paper for 
this purpose is headed by colonel VM‘ Zane, major 
Jaquett, captain Roche and captain Kirkpatrick, 
of the old continental line, and Drs. Tvlton, Wun- 
roe and Smith of the old staff-—a venerable and ho- 
norable commencement. 

A letter from Kentucky to the editor says—“our 
state required no draft-men—our quota is made up of 
men that know how to use their arms. The recruit- 
ing for regulars goes on equally well. We are rea 





dy and willing to check and bring to submission 
the savage foe, and prepared to aid our Atlantic 


The British vessel, mentioned in our last to have 
been detained by the United States brig Oneida, was 
unfortunately released about 12 hours before the 
news of war reached Sackett’s harbor, where she 
was sent for “adjudication.” Lieutenant Woolsey, 
however, on receiving the interesting intelligence, 
left the port for the express purpos’ of trying his 
strength and the courage of his sailors with the 
Royal George, a ship of 22 guns; but consiiler- 
ing the superior weight of metal of the Oneida not 
to be considered as a much more powerful vessel. 
Lieutenant Woolsey has aiso the command of two 
gun-boats on the lake. The British, besides the Roy- 
al George, have the earl of Moira of 12 guns and two 
armed schooners—they are also building a schooner 
and six gun boats at Little Yorky We have 12 mer- 
chantmen on the lake, well calculated to carry guns, 
preparation for which appears to have been made in 
anticipation of war. 

The people of South Carolina, mindful of the suf- 
ferings of that state in the revolutionary war, with a 
spirit and promptitude worthy the cause, are pre- 
paring to defend themszlves and avenge the wrongs 
of their country. 

The declaration of war reached maj. gen. Pinck- 
ney at Savannah, by express, on the 25th ult. at that 
time engaged in inspecting the fortifications for the 
defence of the place. The news was immediately 
sent to St. Mary’s. 

Extract of a letier from Savannah dated 20th June. 
‘An express left this place last Thursd«y for St. 
Mary’s with the news of the Declaration of War - 
the gun boats there took immediate possession of 
seven English armed ships and five Spanish. ships. 
No doubt they will be removed up St. Mary’s river 
for safety.” ; 

An express that carried the news of war from. Al- 
bany to the British in Canada, was apprehended and 
lodged in.jail near Geneva. He implicated several 
persons in Albany, who were seized, but rele» sed as 
they appeared to be concerned only in mercantile 
tsansactions; yet by this harmless procedure the Bri- 
tish had the news one dav earlier than our garrison. 

The 116th regiment of Virginia militia, command- 
ed by colonel Koontz, furnished its quota of the 
100,000 men, with hardy volunteers. A fine troop 
of horse, in the same neighborhood, hove offered 
their services to the president of the United States 
as part of the 50,000. But one sentiment prevails 
among the gallant citizens of that part of the state 
sometimes calle! new Virginia, which is inhabited 
by as fine a race of men as ever lived. 

On the 29th ult. upwards of 400 cavalrv, artillery 
and infantry, passed through Philadelphia, north- 
ward, and on the Ist instant 300 recruits of the 
13th regiment left New-York, with the same desti- 
nation. 

Part of the militia of New-Hampshire have keen 
marched to the sea-board. 

There is reason to believe that New-Hampshire 
will furnish her quota of the 100,000 militia entirely 
of volunteers. 

Congress have passed a law to build « new Boston, 
New-York and General Greene, to replice the fri- 
gates condemned as un-seaworthy; and also a new 
Philadelphia, to replace the one burnt at Tripoli. 
All the other vessels willbe in service ina very short 
time. 

Commodore Rodgers.—From a great variety of 
reports we collect the following as probable facts. 
Immediately on receiving the news of the declara- 

on of war com. Rodgers proceeded on a cruize, 
having unjer his command the frigates President, 
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brethren, if their needk may require it. 
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Hornet and brig Argus. When out a short time he 
was informed that a very rich fleet of 110 sail, from 
Jamaica for England, ander convoy of a frigate and 
two brigs of war, were seen a few day’s sail from 
him; and the whole squadron gave immediate chase 
in that direction; during which, it appears, they 
came across the Belvidere after dark and gave hera 
severe mauling, but lost her during the night. On 
the 24th ult. the ship Erie, arrived at New-York, | 
was boarded from the Hornet, the rest of the ves-| 
sels in company, in pursuit of the Jamaica fleet-— 
We hope for some interesting news in a few days. 
If fortunate enough to come up with this fleet, we. 
expect to hear of one of the most brilliant achiev- 
ments recorded in maritime history. The value of 
the fleet is estimated at £12,000,000 sterling, and 
the frigate is supposed to have avery large quantity 
of specie on board. é; 
The people of the eastern states are laboring: 
‘might and main,” to fit out privateers. Two have, 
sailed from Salem, and ten others are getting ready.| 
This looks well. 
From Balimore there will, in a few days, be at 
sea, 12 or 15 of the fastest sailing, and best found | 
an.) appointed vessels in the world, carrying from | 
10 to 16 guns each, and from 8 to 120 men. 
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Twelfth Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 











Thursday, Jaiy 2—Mv.B c nr ported a bill mak. 
ing additional appropriations forthe support of the 
military establisiment ind for the Indian depart-| 
ment for the yeer 1812, which was twice read. 

Mr Wright: r-ported a bill supplementary to the 
act “authorising the president of the United States 
to accept and organize certain volunteer military. 


corps;” which was twice read and committed.—| 
'Tnis bill afterwards went through a committee of} 
8 tr: 


the whole and was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading ] 

On motion of Mr. Cheves, 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed to enquire 
whether any, and if any, What means of retrench- 
ment and economy, of reform in the geners! ma- 
nagement, and of extension and of efficiency in 
the naval establishment, may be practicable and ex- 
pedient, and that they have power to act in the re- 
cess and report at the next meeting of congress, but 
ho compensation shill be allowed to the said com- 
mitiee curing the recess. 

Messrs. Cheves, Quincy, Milnor, Reed, Widgery, 
Seybert, Harper, Williams, Macon, Bleecker, New- 
ton, Mosely and Little were appointed the said com 
mittee. 

On motion of Mr Grundy, 

_ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to bring 
ina bill making additional compensation to the offi. 
cers of the two houses of congress in consideration 
of the unusual length of the present session of con- 
gress and the n ultiplied and arduous duties perform- 
ed by them. 

Messrs. Grundy, Turner and Crawford were ap- 
pointed the committee. 

An engrossed bill, making further appropriations 
for the defence of the maritime frontier of the Unit- 
€d States, was read the third time and passed. 

An engrossed bill supplementary to an act, enti- 
tled “an act respecting alien enemies,” was read a 
third time and passed 

he engrossed bill supplementary to the acts 


cretofore passed on the subject of a uniform rule}and tesol og owil war 
| siege to Port au Prince, the head quarters of his 


of naturalization, was read a third time and passed 


The house proceeded again to consider the billt® 
prohibit the exportation of military stores to Canad 
and certain other British provinces. 

A motion was made by Mr. Richardson, to post- 
pone the bill indefinitely, and negatived. 

And the bill was then ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading.—[It afterwards passed. ] 

The bill from the senate “to admit the entry of 
vessels of the United States on certain conditions” 
was read three times and passed 

The bill making further appropriations for the 


| support of the military establishment ated for the In- 


dian department for the year 1812, was read a third 
time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Rhea, 

Resolved, That the committee on military affairs 
be and are hereby instructed to enquire into the ex- 
pediency of providing by law for the safe-keeping of 
prisoners of war, and that the commitice have leave 
to report by bill or otherwise. 

Friday, July 3.—After a variety of minor business 
Mr. Wright reported a bill providing for the safe- 
keeping and accommodatioy of prisoners of war; 
which was twice read and committed. 

Mr. M‘Kim submitted tle following resolution 
with a view to énter it on the journal, as preparatos 
ry to aconsideration on the subject at the next ses- 
sion : 

Resolved, That the committee of ways and mesns 
be directed to report a bill imposing a tax on all 
spirituous liquors distilled in the United States, at 
different rates according to the degree of proof there- 


| of, to average not more than twenty-five cents per 


gallon. 
The house refused to consider the resolution. 
For consideration 35 
Against it 40 


The house resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole, Mr H -rper in the chair, on a 5i)] respecting 
insfers of cei tain public stocks. 

[ Af er several attempts by M: Randolph to defeat 
the bill, it was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. } 

The bill supplementary to the act passed at this 
session authorising the acceptances and organiza- 





tion of certain volunteer corps, was read a third 


|time and passed, by yeas and nays. 


For the bill 57 

Aguinst it 29 
| [The two houses were employed the last days 
of their eitting, in bringing to a close the business 
before them, which they did with great order and 
regularity and adjourned at an early hour on Mon- 
day evening withoat taking off the obligation of 
secrecy on some purts of their proceedings which 
ure not yet made known tous. A list of the pub- 
lie acts passed, shall appear in our next. Some of 
the most important laws will be inserted as space is 
allowed ] 





The Chronicle. 


Battimone, July 11, 1819. 


Congress adjourned on Monday night after a 
long session in which they psssed 143 laws. 

The jepreciation of British bills, and their paper 
/money in general, has caused a great drain of specie 
|\from Lisbon and Cadiz, in exchange for the provi- 
‘sions sent from the United States. The vessels 
inow entering our ports from those places bring 
their returns chiefly in dollars—in very good time. 
| The kingdom of Hayti is the scene of an active 
“King Henry” laid 
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rival, Petion; but gen. Magny, ci-devant duke of | 


Pjaisanse and marechal de l’Empire,. surrendered 
himself to the latter with the whole right wing of 
the army of the former. The next day the king 
made a precipitate retreat. It is thought he will be 
driven to his strong holds in the mountains, gene- 
tal disaffection prevailing among the people of his 
section of the island. , 


By arrivals from Cadiz we learn there were afloat 
in that harbor 80,000 bls. American flour; yet the 
price was 25$ per bbl. The news of the embargo 
had created much uneasiness. 7 


The British are still sending supplies of clothing 
and arms to Spain— the war in that country though 
extremely destructive to both sides, presents but 
few great events. The French, from the papers 
we see, appear to fare the worst; yet they maintain 
their ground, and have complete sovereignty over 
Many provinces. 

CentiricaTe No. onr (says the Boston Patriot 
of the Ist inst.) was on Wednesday last given, at the 
Joan office, to Joun Avams, (late president of the 
United States) for his subscription to the late loan 
of 11 millions dollars. 

Mr. Foster, the late British minister, was expect- 
ed to sail from Boston for Halifax about the 6th of 
the present month. 

In one of the Wew. Fork papers we observe the 
following advertisement—“A. Burr, attorney and 
counsellor at law, no. 9, Nassau street.” 

In the early part of last month governor Harrison 
permitted the return of some of the militia corps to 
Kentucky from Vincennes, under a belief that there 
would not be any hostile operations against the In- 
dians in that quarter for some time. 

The war between Russia and Turkey is about to 
recommence—France is yet at peace with the for- 
mer, though the talk of the long-talked-of war is re- 
newed in the London papers. 

A formal capitulation of Berne, in Switzerland, 
has been made to France. The Swiss troops in 
French pay are 12,000. 

The 19i:h of March was celeberated at Madrid as 
the birth day of Joseph Bonaparte. Sixty new 
battalions are to reinforce the French armies in 
Spain. | 

-Vadras, Oct. 17, 1811.—A pestilential fever is de- 
populating the districts of Madura and Palamcotta 
to tie South. One may pass through twenty villages 
without meeting a soul. The territory is covered 
with skeletons and corpses—It is supposed 80,000 
have perished. 


The prince regent has issued a proclamation of. 
fering a free pardon, and a reward of £1000 for the 
discovery of the person or persons who wrote se- 
veral seditious letters addressed to him and colonel 
M‘Mahon. One of these letters was in these 
words :—“George, prince of Wales—take care of 
yourself, for your life is in danger—you shall meet 
the fate of Mr. Perceval, if Bellingham is hung, be- 
fore this reach you; you black-guard, you shall be 
shot before three months are closed. If Bellingham 
is hung you shall be shot as sure as—I remain an 
enemy to all the d—m—d royal family.” 


With feelings of extreme horror, says a London 
paper of May 21—We have to state, that when the 
news of the assassination of Mr. Perceval was re- 
ceived at Nottingham, the populace gave way to 
the most savage exultation, demonstrating their 
Joy in bonfires, huzzaing, and a feu de joie, but with- 
out committing further gutrage. 





The United States sloop of war Wasp was af 
Cowes on the 19th of May. A king’s messenger 
left England with despatches for America on the 
20th. A fleet of merchantumen sailed for Quebec 
the same day—also a fleet for Halifax, having on 
board the 103rd regiment. , 


The American schooner Falcon, of Baltimore, 
from Boston to Bordeaux, with 4 guns and 16 men, 
was engaged for two hours and a half, with the 
British cutter Hero of 8 guns and 50 men, and final- 
ly beat her off with great damage, after repulsing 
three attempts at boarding !--On the nextday the 
Falcon was attacked by a British privateer .° 6 
guns and 40 men; who without hailing, commenc. 
ed a tremendous fire, which was bravely returned 
for an.hour and a half, when the captain and several 
of the crew being wounded, the Falcon was boarded 
and carried by the British, her colors still flying ! 
The American was then taken to Guernsey, where 
the wounded men were put on shore. We are hap- 
py to learn they are likely to recover. 






The pleasing belief held out in our last of the 
glorious success of the patriots of Mexico, is con- 
firmed by subsequent accounts. In this extensive 
region a king is acknowledged only at Vera Cruz; 
the siege of which was immediately expected, the 
advanced posts of the republicans being within 20 


miles of the place, at our last advices, intercepting | 


all the supplies of provisions and money. 





GREAT NEWS !—Just before this number went 
to press, we received London dates, via New-York, 
as late as the 23d of May. On the day preceding a 
vote passed the house of commons by a majority 
of four, to address the prince regent requesting 
that he would be pleased to form an efficient minis- 
try. The prince promised to take the same: inte 
consideration, and all the old ministry resigned their 
places. The new ministry will consist entirely of 
the former opposition, the prominent persons of 
whom are—lord Holland, the marauis Wellesley, 
earl Moira, Mr. Canning, lord Grey, Mr. Tierney, 
the marquis of Lansdowne, lord Erskine, lord 
Lauderdale, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Sheridan, &c. 
From this entire change, it is fairly to be presumed, 
that the orders in council will be repealed : as well 
as from the following important decree of Napo- 
eon— 


FRENCH DECREE. 


‘Palace of St. Cloud, April 28th, 1811. Napoleon, 
emperor of the French, king of Italy, protector 
of the confederation of the Rhine, mediator of the 
Swiss confederacy. 


“On the report of our minister for foreign affairs: 

“Being informed of the law of the 2d of March, 
1811, by which the congress of the United States 
has decreed the exemption of the provisions of the 
act of non-intercourse, which interdicts the entry 
into American ports, of the ships and the merchan- 
dize of Great Britain, her colonies and dependencies: 


‘Considering that the said law is an act of resis- 
tance to the arbitrary pretensions advanced by the 
British orders in council, and a formal refusal to 
sanction a system hostile to the independence of neu- 
tral powers, and of their flags : 


“‘We have decreed, and do decree, as follows : 


‘Th. decrees of Berlin and Milan are definitely 
(from the 1st of November last) considered «s n0 
longer in force, as far as regards American vessel’ « 


| (Signed, &e.) 
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